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PREFACE. 



In writing this book my desire has been to 
meet the wants of two classes of persons — 
those Churchmen who wish for information 
about their own Church, and are anxious 
to become more intelligent members of her 
communion ; and those who are not yet within 
her pale ^ but are desirous of approaching her, 
and are seeking instruction as to her Claims, 
her Formularies, and her Doctrines. 

It is sad to think that there are many- 
members of our Church, who are lamentably 
deficient in knowledge respecting her claims, 
her title-deeds, her powers, and the grounds 
on which she demands the allegiance of her 
children. 
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The enemies too of the Church of England 
are ever ready to misrepresent her views and 
character; and therefore it is not without 
reason that we are anxious both to vindicate 
her in the eyes of her children, and also to 
remove every impediment in the way of those 
who desire to find rest in her communion. 

I have endeavoured to state things in a 
plain and simple manner, and to avoid any- 
thing exaggerated or extreme. It has also 
been my earnest desire to treat the subject in 
a candid and a kindly spirit ; for I feel with 
good old Hooker, that *the time will come, 
when three words spoken with meekness and 
love shall obtain a far more blessed reward, 
than three hundred volumes written with dis- 
dainful sharpness of wit/ 

I shall naturally be led to speak of Ro- 
manism; but it will not be my object to 
expose its errors, so much as to establish 
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the soundness of my own Church. Allusion 
will also necessarily be made to the alienation 
from us of Modem Separatists. What I 
would say is this — ^whilst I believe our Non- 
conformist Brethren to be in error, and our 
Church to be right, I am not blind to the 
fact that with her, as with everything that 
the hand of man touches, there are sundry 
imperfections which I would most thankfuliy 
see cleared away. Still I feel persuaded 
that in no other Branch of the Catholic 
Church is there such a storehouse of truth, 
so many helps for a godly and a Christian 
life, and so faithful a following out of the 
primitive model, as set forth in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and in the Writings of the Early 
Christians. 

A hearty, loving attachment to such a 
Church is an invaluable safeguard in these 
days of free and uncontrolled thought. We 
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need some clearly defined chart, by which 
to steer our course; for without it we may 
unconsciously get upon hidden rocks, and 
so imperil the safety of our souls. 

May this beloved Church be our guide and 
counsellor; and as we grow in our attach- 
ment to her, may we be drawn more and 
more closely to Him who is the living Head 
of the Church, and the Friend and Saviour 
of us all ! 



O Almighty Gk)d, who hast built thy Church 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the head cornerstone, 
grant us so to be joined together in unity of spirit 
by their doctrine, that we may be made an holy 
temple, acceptable unto thee, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 

Collect for St Simon and St./ude's Day, 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

It has been well observed that * our Lord 
came not merely to teach certain Doctrines, 
but to found a Society. This Society has 
Officers divinely commissioned, Institutions 
divinely ordered, and a Law divinely given.' 
The Church of England claims to be a true 
Branch of this Great Society, the Catholic 
or Universal Church of Christ. She does 
not profess to be l/ie Church, as though 
she were the on/j^ Body which possesses the 
truth of God, and the only Body in which 
salvation is attainable. She arrogates to her- 
self no such pre-eminence ; if she did, she 
would be guilty of an assumption aito^N^Nsx 
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unsupported by the word of God. But with- 
out pronouncing any verdict as to the demands 
of other Churches, she claims as her own 
rightful inheritance, a place in the Family of 
God, and declares herself to be a true Branch of 
that spiritual Tree which He Himself has 
planted, and ' whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations.' 

A true Church may be characterized 
by these two marks. Apostolic Order and 
Evangelical Doctrine ; and these marks emi- 
nently belong to the Church of England. 
She holds a very important position apart 
from Romanism on the one hand, and 
from the various Protestant Sects on the 
other. That which separates her from Ro- 
manism is her Doctrine^ which is purely evan- 
gelical : and that which mainly distinguishes 
her from other Christian Bodies is her Order, 
which is Episcopal and Apostolic. On these 
two points she challenges investigation, as- 
serting that her Constitution is after the 
primitive model, and that her Teaching is in 
accordance with Scriptural truth. 
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The Church of England is no new Church, 
nor is she of mere human growth. It may 
be asked, How far back can her origin be 
traced ? What is the extreme point to which 
her line of history extends ? Some will per- 
haps say. To the days of the Reformation 
— to the times of Cranmer and Ridley — a 
little more than three hundred years ago. 
On this point there has been great misap- 
prehension. There are those who speak of 
the Church of England, as having its rise in 
the despotic will of Henry the Eighth, grow- 
ing and ripening during the happier reign 
of Edward the Sixth, and moulded into its 
present form under the fostering care of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

But this would be a most erroneous view 
to take of the Anglican Church ; for, instead 
of having started up side by side with many 
other Christian Bodies at the eventful period 
of the Reformation, she had her existence 
for centuries before. We may trace back her 
history to the earliest ages, and connect her 
by sure and certain links with that * l\\^^fc 
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flock/ which met in ' an upper room ' at 
Jerusalem. Then was the foundation of the 
Christian Church laid. Those were the days 
of her infancy, and from her as the parent 
stock, we may trace the historical succession 
of our own beloved Church. 

It is not known with certainty when 
Christianity was first introduced into Great 
Britain. But this we do know, that it made a 
very early entrance there ; and many affirm 
that it was in the lifetime of the Apostles. 
It is even considered by some that St. Paul 
himself came to Britain about the year6oA.D., 
and there proclaimed the glad tidings of sal- 
vation to our heathen ancestors. 

Eusebius, the oldest Ecclesiastical His- 
torian, tells us that the Apostles preached 
their life-giving doctrines in the remote cities 
and countries, and that some passed * over the 
ocean to those which are called the British 
Islands.' There is also a tradition that Bran, 
the father of Caractacus, having been sent as 
a captive to Rome, heard the gospel there, 
and on his return imparted it to his country- 
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men in England. It is thought that Claudia, 
who is spoken of by St. Paul, at the close 
of his Second Epistle to Timothy, was a 
British Christian. All this however, so far 
as the details are concerned, needs actual 
proof 

But of this we may feel sure, that the 
Christian Church existed in Britain as early 
as the second century. This we gather from 
Tertullian, Origen, Athanasius, and others. 
It is also certain that at various Councils, 
which took place during the first four cen- 
ruries (as that of Aries, A.D. 314 ; of Nicaea, 
A.D. 325 ; of Sardica, A.D. 347 ; and of Ar- 
minium, A.D. 359), several Bishops from 
Great Britain were present and took part in 
the deliberations. From all this we may 
conclude that the British Church was founded, 
if not in the days of the Apostles, very soon 
after that period. It is clear too that at the 
period of St. Augustine's arrival in England 
(in the sixth century) the Church must have 
long been firmly established there ; for Bede 
informs us that there were as Ycv^x^^ ^s» ^^m^-cs. 
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Bishops who held a conference with him at 
Worcester, and that the Bishop of Carleon 
was their Metropolitan, or Primate. 

We find moreover that the British Church 
was at that time wholly independent of the 
See of Rome, her Bishops, as well as others, 
being on a perfect equality with one another ; 
while a certain deference was naturally paid to 
the Bishop of Rome, owing to the fact of that 
City having been the leading city of the world. 
No sort of supremacy however was accorded 
to him, and he had no power whatever to 
make laws, or to extort submission from 
other branches of Christendom. 

I have already said that there are two marks 
of a true Church ; namely. Apostolic Order 
or Government, and Evangelical Doctrine, 
Let us see if these marks were found in the 
early British Church. As to its Order, it was 
strictly Apostolic, being governed by Bishops 
in regular succession from Apostolic times ; 
and its Clergy consisting of three ranks, as at 
present, namely. Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 
And as to the Doctrine of the British Church, 



it undoubtedly did in primitive times embrace 
all Catholic Truth, being as yet free from 
Roman additions. 

There were some very bright lights which 
shone in the British Church in those early 
days — some whose works and lives showed 
that the great spiritual mainspring was there, 
and that the same love of Christ actuated 
them, which was manifest in their early 
Christian forefathers. 

In the Third Century we read of St, Alban, 
who lived as a faithful witness, and died as a 
martyr, for Christ. Succat, or St. Patrick, as 
he was afterwards called, preached the gospel 
in Ireland during the Fifth Century, And St, 
Columda, somewhat later, laboured as a mis- 
sionary in Scotland, as St. Patrick had done 
in Ireland, and with equal success. Thomas 
Bishop of London, Thadiochus, Archbishop 
of York, and other British bishops and lay- 
men were also eminent for their piety, and for 
their zeal in the spread of the gospel. I 
might enumerate many more ; but at this 
time the records of the British Churck ^x^ 
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so scanty, that but little is handed down to 
us concerning even the best and noblest of 
her sons. 

And now arose new Enemies to assail the 
Church of Christ. About the middle of the 
Fifth Century, the Saxons invaded Britain, 
introducing a flood of paganism, which quickly 
spread over the land, and well-nigh drove out 
Christianity from it. A tide of persecution 
set in, which sadly thinned the Church's ranks, 
so that she barely held her ground, with foes 
both within and without. Several Christian 
churches were destroyed, and many of the 
poor scattered flock were compelled to seek 
refuge in the far-off* county of Cornwall, and 
in the mountains of Wales. 

So fearful was the persecution that the 
British Church was at one time well-nigh 
extinct, and the country became once more 
almost a heathen land. Bishop Jewell, speak- 
ing of this period, tells us that on the very 
spot where St. Paul's Cathedral now stands, 
there then stood the temple of a heathen 
god. 
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But the spark of true religion was never 
quite extinguished ; for (as Dean Hook ob- 
serves) there was always an undercurrent of 
genuine Christianity ; and within the Visible 
Church there was always a Communion of 
Saints, a Sanctuary beyond the Outer Court, 
uncontaminated by the buyers and sellers.' 
There were always a few, who at the worst 
times were not ashamed of their Christian 
profession, but remained faithful whilst the 
mass forsook Him. 

Such was the state of things at the close of 
the Sixth Century. We will now pause and 
take a brief retrospect of our Church during 
the first six hundred years. 

That Christianity was rooted in British soil 
in the earliest times there can be no doubt. 
It is beyond all question that a regularly 
organized Church, with its Bishops and Clergy, 
existed there in the Second Century, if not 
earlier. During these and the subsequent 
ages, it met with the most hostile treatment, 
which tended greatly to weaken its strength 
and to diminish its numbers, N^N^t\iN.^^'5.'5.">^. 
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lived, for there was a principle of vitality in it. 
It was as a Beacon, that preserved its light in 
the midst of storms. It was as a River, which, 
though fouled by much alluvial soil, still 
flowed on, in spite of every effort to check its 
course. It was like a Citadel, which, though 
weakened by many traitors within its walls, 
and constantly assailed from without, still 
stood firm — shattered and defaced, but never 
captured. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE church's claims (fonlinued). 

That was an eventful period in the Church's 
history, when, at the end of the Sixth Cen- 
tury, Christianity, which had nearly died out 
in England, experienced an important revival, 
in consequence of Augustine's arrival with his 
missionary band, in the year 596 A.D. Then 
the flame, which had nearly gone out, was 
kindled afresh, and burned with renewed 
vigour. 

Gregory the Great, Bishop of Rome, a 
man eminent for his piety and devotedness, 
and free from those pretensions which have 
since characterized his successors, was deeply 
moved by the lamentable accounts which had 
reached him of the decay of religion in Eng- 
land, and of the deplorable condition of his 
brethren, many of whom Vvad sv\t^ vxvVci V^-^^.- 
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thenism, and at once determined to send a 
strong body of Missionaries to the distant 
Isles of Britain, with Augustine as their 
leader. 

These zealous and devoted men landed in 
Kent, where a few Christians still remained, 
encouraged by the example and countenance 
of good Queen Bertha ; and there they began 
their work. Their success was at first mar- 
vellous. Ethelbert, who was the King of 
Kent, had probably heard enough from his 
Queen to dispose him favourably to the 
Christian faith. And within a year the entire 
population of that part of England, with 
Ethelbert at their head, cast away their idols, 
and accepted Christianity. 

Augustine however, though a man of fer- 
vent piety, brought with him from Rome many 
superstitions, with which he indoctrinated 
the English Church. He tried moreover to 
induce her to submit to the jurisdiction of 
that See; but in this he was neither seconded 
by Gregory, nor did he succeed with the 
The British Church continued for 




centuries to preserve her independence ; and 
it was not until the Eleventh Century, in the 
days of Hildebrand, that she yielded herself 
to the controlling power of the Pope of 
Rome. 

That Augustine did a good and great work 
cannot be denied, though it was mixed with 
much that needed in after years to be un- 
done. * We may indeed ' (says Dean Stanley, 
in his Memorials of Canterbury) * well be 
thankful, not only that we had an Augustine 
to convert us, but that we had an Ethelbert 
for our king. We cannot doubt that Augus- 
tine was an active, self-denying man. His 
coming to England, through so many dangers 
both of sea and land, proves it. And it would 
be ungrateful and ungenerous not to acknow- 
ledge how much we are indebted to him.' 
Nevertheless, it would have been a happy 
thing for England, if he and his missionaries 
had been content to teach the simple truth, 
confining themselves to the pure oracles of 
God, and not mixing up with them * the com- 
mandments of men.' Although a matv oiC >a:^- 
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doubted piety, and faithful to his Master, he 
introduced many of those errors which even 
at that early period had crept into the Church 
of Rome. 

Above all, he was anxious to make his new 
converts regard the Bishop of Rome as their 
Spiritual Head. It is well known however 
that Gregory himself had no such ambitious 
views, and was no Pope in the modern ac- 
ceptation of the term, but actually regarded 
the title of * Universal Bishop ' as heretical 
and antichristian. We even find that he made 
an express regulation, that the Anglican 
Bishops should always be appointed in their 
own country ; and accordingly they were in- 
variably consecrated without reference to the 
See of Rome, until the Thirteenth Century. 

But Augustine* had other views on this 
subject, and left no stone unturned to bring his 
converts into due submission to the Papacy. 

* Augustine left Rome as a simple Monk. He was 
afterwards, in consequence of his great success in 
England, raised to the See of Canterbury, and 
became one of our Archbishops. 
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His efforts however were for the time in 
vain. The English Church continued for the 
next six hundred years as independent of the 
See of Rome as she ever had been ; and it 
was not, as I before observed, until the days 
of Hildebrand that she consented to bend 
her neck to the unwelcome yoke. 

The ages which followed have been called, 
and justly called, *the Dark Ages' of the 
Christian Church ; for there was indeed a 
cloud both of intellectual and spiritual dark- 
ness hanging, not only over England, but 
over the whole of Christendom ; and though 
the light of religious truth was never utterly 
extinguished, it shone with a very feeble and 
flickering flame. 

Certainly in the Western Church, Learning 
as well as Piety were at a low ebb, and so 
continued till the dawn of the Reformation. 
In the Eastern Church however there was, 
during those ages, more both of mental 
vigour and also of spiritual life. To say 
then, as some have said, that during this 
dreary period there was no life or li^ht 
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whatever in the Church, would be untrue. 
Among the many faithless there were a 
few faithful ones. Even during these dark 
centuries, when the life of religion had almost 
died out, there were here and there evidences 
that the Church, both in England and else- 
where, had still some vitality remaining. To 
the monastic system, with all its abuses, we 
owe something ; for it was within the monas- 
teries that many a spark of religious light 
was kept alive. From thence too the scanty 
remains of learning emanated, and from 
thence proceeded every effort for the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the soil. 

The following brief sketch is given by a 
modern writer :— 

'Monastery after monastery arose. First, 
a Hermit would find a lonely spot to live and 
pray in. Then that spot would be sought 
out by others. Then a Monastery would be 
built The Monks cleared the forests, sowed 
corn, and drained swamps.. All worked with 
their own hands, so that each Convent became 
a model farm, a school, a hospital, as well as 
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a place for prayer. Many Daughters of the 
old English Kings found a happy home in 
these convents, and some of the Kings them- 
selves retired to a monastery when their 
active days were over/ 

The materials are too scanty to form any- 
thing like a continuous history of this long 
period, exteading from the time of Bede to 
the dawn of the Reformation. It is certain 
however that a long catalogue of errors de- 
based the whole Christian world, including of 
course the Church of England. One false 
doctrine after another mingled with the true, 
until the whole was leavened. 

The Invocation of Saints, for instance, gra- 
dually crept into the Christian worship : at 
first prayers were offered up at the Martyrs' 
graves ; and then at length they were offered 
to the Martyrs themselves. The Instruments 
of our Lord's Crucifixion were supposed to 
have been discovered, and became the objects 
of reverence. The Bread which He brake at 
the Last Supper, His Vesture over which 
the soldiers cast lots, were treated as sacted 

c 
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relics, and enormous sums were paid for 
them. The blessed Virgin Mary was unduly- 
exalted ; and Christ, instead of being re- 
garded as our appointed Mediator, was repre- 
sented as One whom it was necessary to 
propitiate through the mediation of His 
Virgin Mother. 

Another evil marked those times, namely, 
the offering of Public Prayers in Latin. This 
unreasonable practice can be accounted for 
by the fact that, although in England the 
Saxon language had become the language of 
the country^ Latin was still the language of 
religion. The Clergy preferred it, as being 
the common language of the Christian Church, 
though not of the Land in which they were 
living. It is true that they preached in Eng- 
lish, when they did preach, which was very 
rarely ; but the ordinary language of the 
Church services was one * not understanded 
by the people.' 

Against these innovations into her system 
the Anglican Church protested from time to 
time — somewhat feebly perhaps, for her 




strength had become very small — still she 
uttered her protest again and again. For in- 
stance, as early as A.D. 787, when it was 
declared by the Council of Nice that Image- 
worship might be observed by Christians, the 
English Bishops rejected the decree of the 
Council, and boldly declared that * such wor- 
ship was a usage altogether execrated by the 
Church of God.' 

Again, in the Twelfth Century, Henry the 
Second made an effort to check the growing 
power of the Papacy, summoned a council at 
Clarendon, and established his independence 
of the Pope. 

In fact, although the English Church shared 
in the wide-spread corruption, it was not 
without many an effort to maintain the faith. 
And as regards the assumed authority of the 
Pope, although she at length yielded up her 
liberty, she still regarded his Supremacy as an 
act of usurpation, and struggled hard to re- 
cover the freedom which had been wrenched 
from her. 

This state of things continued for tcv^xv^ 
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centuries. The most flagrant abuses existc 
but the Romish Church looked on with 
difference, desiring more her own aggrandi 
ment than the glory of her Lord.* 

It pleased God however to raise up at ( 
ferent times noble champions for His trt 
and within the Church itself Reformers spra 
up. There had long been some who groar 
under the prevailing superstitions, and desii 
a purer light. There were many who secret 
as well as openly, lamented the corruptic 
which were tainting the Church ; and si 
persons contributed not a little to advar 
the cause of reform, and prepare the way 
it. The efforts of the Vaudois abroad, a 
of the Lollards in England, all tended in tl 
direction. Even in Wickliffe's time, a centi 
before the actual Reformation, there w( 
many who sympathized with his views, and 
large number of the Clergy were at one w 

* It must be acknowledged that we owe to ar 
Reformation times many valuable institutions, such 
the formation of our English Dioceses, our Paroct 
System, our Endowments, and the framework of < 
Book of Common Prayer. 
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him on the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. 
Indeed, his influence was very great in spread- 
ing far and wide an appetite for the pure 
truth of God. 

Thus for years was the way being prepared, 
and at length the great crisis came on. The 
Storm, which had been so long gathering, 
burst forth, and the important day of the 
Church's Reformation dawned. The time had 
arrived when almost the whole Christian 

m 

world was stirred with the desire to eman- 
cipate itself from the chains by which it was 
held. The course taken by the Church of 
England was a very remarkable one. Whilst 
others rushed headlong into reform, and 
adopted many extreme measures simply for 
the sake of change, she used the utmost mode- 
ration, caution, and care ; and as some writer 
remarks, * She reformed herself canonically 
and regularly. She put aside accumulated 
error, took her stand upon the old creeds, and 
demanded these as the requisites to commu- 
nion. She took for her model, not the fan- 
tasies of leading men, but the e^xV^ Oxn\^0cs1 
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The Reformation was the harbinger of a 
new era in the Church of England. The revo- 
lution was indeed a vast one ; but that there 
were certain evils connected with it no one 
can deny, nor that there were imperfections 
in the work. It could not be otherwise ; for 
where man lays his hand it must be so. But 
undoubtedly the Reformation was a righteous 
and a necessary act, and productive of many 
unspeakable blessings. 

It has been objected that one or two per- 
sons whose character was not altogether 
blameless took a prominent part in the Re- 
formation. We do not deny this. It should 
be borne in mind that the Reformation was 
not a single act, but a series of acts. It was 
not the effort of one age, but of a succession 
of ages. It was not brought about by any 
one man, but by a multitude of men, whom 
God in His providence employed to effect 
His purposes. The intentions of persons like 
Henry the Eighth, characterized as they were 
f^y a certain admixture of evil, were over- 
^fid by Him ; and thus they were enabled 



to accomplish ends which they themselves 
neither desired nor designed. And when 
we consider what was achieved, we are led to 
lift up our hearts in thankfulness, and to ex- 
claim, * It is the Lord's doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes ! * 

From that time the Church in England 
became a Reformed Church, purified from 
its defilements, and freed from its Romish 
shackles. Casting aside the gaudy garments 
which had clothed her for centuries past, she 
was however careful to retain those which 
were of Apostolic texture ; and stood forth 
in her primitive attire, claiming her identity 
with the Church of her forefathers, which 
had been planted in Britain fifteen centuries 
before. 

The leading movers in the great work were 
men who were opposed to what was simply 
Mediaeval and Roman, but at the same time 
were desirous of adhering most strictly to 
what was Primitive and Apostolical. They 
were anxious that the Church should go 
through the process of purification,, v^j^X. <^^ g^- 
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tinction. They were careful to warn people 
that in renouncing Popery they were not 
deserting Catholicism, They desired to re- 
form the ancient Church ; not to substitute for 
it a new Sect. They preserved with jealous 
care all the ancient landmarks — the Three 
Creeds, the Two Sacraments, the Threefold 
Order of the Ministry, and the Appeal to 
the Four General Councils. No new founda- 
tion was laid ; but, as Professor Blunt ob- 
ser\'es, * the superfluous moss, which had 
grown up upon the Holy Stones, was care- 
fully scraped off.' The rubbish and debris 
which had accumulated around the ancient 
Building were cleared away, but the old walls 
stood ; for God Himself had founded them. 
And further, whilst various Sects sprang up, 
with more or less divergence from * the faith 
once delivered to the saints,' our own beloved 
Church retained her position as the Ancient 
British Church, renewed in strength, and. 
endued with fresh life and vigour. She 
seemed to hear a voice from above, saying, 
' Stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for 
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the old paths, where is the good way, and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls y and she forthwith obeyed it. 

It should ever be borne in mind, that at 
the Reformation Holy Scripture was held to 
be the universal touchstone and criterion for 
distinguishing between the wheat and the 
chaff, the true and the false. Accordingly 
all the Prayers addressed to saints, all the 
false homage which had gathered around 
Relics, all references to the cleansing away of 
sin except by the Blood of Christ, fell at once 
like rotten wood before the pruning knife. 
. What our Church claims then is this — she 
claims to be a pure, sound, and scriptural 
Branch of the Universal Church of Christ, 
and to have struck her roots in British soil in 
the very earliest days. And although she has 
since encountered many trials, and passed 
through many phases, she continues to be the 
self-same Church that existed seventeen or 
eighteen centuries ago in the wilds of Britain, 
planted there by Primitive, if not by Apo- 
stolic, hands. The identity oi \s!t\. coxv'siCv'o^v^'^ 
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is still preserved in the unbroken succession 
of her Bishops, and in her adherence to the 
same precious truths which she then held. 
The inherent qualities she possessed, derived 
doubtless from her Divine Head, enabled her 
to surmount all difficulties, and at the trying 
period of the Reformation to avoid self- 
destruction, whilst conducting the painful, 
and somewhat perilous, process of reforma- 
tion. 

Such are the chief claims, and such is the 
status, of the Church of England. And if, 
as Tertullian says, * Whatsoever is first is true, 
and whatsoever is recent is spurious,' then is 
it not of immense importance for us to be 
assured that the Church, under whose banner 
we are enlisted, is not of to-day or yesterday 
— that its birthday was not in Reformation 
times — but that its history dates from the 
earliest era, when the Gospel message was 
first accepted by our British ancestors ? And 
since these claims are undisputed, her posi- 
tion as a genuine branch of the Church of 
Christ is impregnable. 
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I would ask any one then who is not as 
yet a member of our Communion to look the 
question fairly in the face. Let him test this 
Church by the records of history, and by the 
Word of God, and judge if her claims are not 
good. And if he does so honestly and with- 
out prejudice, he cannot but be fully satisfied 
that she is worthy of his confidence, and that 
her demands are not groundless. 

I would not say that apart from her there 
IS no salvation, for that would be unscriptural 
and untrue ; but I would say this — that if 
God has established a Church with a special 
organization, reared on a primitive basis, and 
has mercifully preserved her from age to age, 
it is surely our duty and our happiness to 
seek a home within her fold, and cling to her 
as a most precious inheritance, which belongs 
to us and to our children. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EXTERNAL ORGANIZATION — THE MINISTRY 

OF THE CHURCH. 

It may be said that the Outward Organization 
of a Church sinks in importance when com- 
pared with its Internal Constitution : it is but 
the Shell, as it were, of the living creature, the 
Scaffolding and Walls of the real Building, 
the Casket and not the Jewel. But be it re- 
membered that the husk and shell are of 
some importance for the ripening of the 
grain and kernel ; the boards and sockets 
and pins of the Tabernacle were of value in 
God's sight ; and the jewel nefeds an outer 
casket for its preservation. Both are impor- 
tant, though the one is more so than the 
other. 

Now, both the External Organization of the 
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Church, as well as its Inner Life, are of God. 
When our Lord, was upon earth. He founded 
and established a kingdom. He was not con- 
tent merely to inculcate the general principles 
of His faith, but He constituted a Church — 
an outward and visible Body. And when He 
ascended into Heaven, He set apart certain 
persons to watch over it, and to act as His 
Deputies, saying, *As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.' They also appointed 
their Successors ; and these again consecrated 
others. And thus the chain was extended 
link by link, through the second, third, and 
following centuries, until it reaches down to 
our own day. 

One of the most important features in the 
external ordering of the Church is its Ministry. 
On this the whole working of the Church 
mainly depends. 

I have spoken of the importance oi Apostolic 
Order ; and to this the Church of England 
closely adheres in the framework of her 
Ministry, being of a threefold character, and 
consisting of Bishops, Priests, and De.'awCOkW's.^ 
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according to Scriptural warrant and Primitive 
usage. 

It is true we do not find this Threefold 
Order of the Ministry clearly developed in 
the New Testament. We read there of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; but it is 
evident that the words iTritTKoiroq and Trpco-- 
(ivTspog (Bishop and Presbyter) are occa- 
sionally used to designate one and the same 
office. After awhile however the two offices 
were more clearly defined. 

The Apostles were the first Rulers of the 
Christian Church. They were evidently an 
order of themselves, needed for the special 
necessities of the then Infant Church, and in- 
tended for that time, and that only. But ere 
they passed away, they deputed others to 
exercise the same authority. Thus we find 
St. Paul appointing Timothy in charge of 
the Church, or Diocese, of Ephesus ; and 
Titus that of Crete. These were the first 
actual Bishops, or Overseers, of the Christian 
Body, and were set over the Presbyters, as 
having rule and authority over them. 



St. Paul speaks of himself as having *the 
care of all the Churches;* and in writing to 
Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus, he gives him 
special directions as to his own teaching, and 
invests him with authority to admit men into 
the Ministry. The same powers were ex- 
tended to Titus. Of him St. Paul declares, 
that * for this cause he had left him in Crete, 
that he might set in order the things that 
were wanting, and ordain elders in every city 
as he had appointed him.' 

Episcopal functions (that is, the special 
superintendence over the Church and its 
ministers) at first belonged only to the 
Apostles, and to those whom they invested 
with their authority. Very soon how^^er a 
process of change began, not leading to any 
altered organization, but to a certain modifi- 
cation of that which already existed. The 
title of 'Apostle' died out, and that of* Bishop* 
took its place. In fact, it seems that after the 
death of the Apostles, those who succeeded 
to their office were unwilling to assume the 
name of Apostles, though they inherited their 
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authority. They therefore took the name of 
Bishops, leaving those in the second rank to 
be called as before Elders or Presbyters, and 
the third to retain the title of Deacons. 

The opening chapters of the Book of Reve- 
lation present to us an intermediate stage in 
this process. In addressing the Seven Churches 
of Asia, St. John specifies some one person in 
authority, whom he designates as the 'Angel' 
(ayycXoc), or Presiding Minister of the par- 
ticular Church. And St. Jerome, who lived 
about three hundred years later, speaks of the 
Bishops in his day being often called Angeli 
Ecclesice{Kng^\s of the Church), an appellation 
founded, no doubt, on the use of the term in 
the Revelation. 

A little later we find Bishops presiding over 
the Church in every city or place of im- 
portance, around which a distinct flock was 
gathered. Thus we have Clement, Bishop of 
Rome, about the year 95 A.D. ; Ignatius, Bishop 
of Antioch, about 100 A.D. ; Polycarp, Bishop 
of Smyrna, about 1 50 A.D. ; &c. 

Bishop Kip states *that all writers of the 
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first three centuries, who describe the con- 
dition of the Church, show most plainly that 
no ministry was known or recognised in that 
day but the same threefold order of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, which has continued 
down even to us in uninterrupted succes- 
sion.* 

Although then it would be difficult to prove 
from Scripture that a separate order of Bishops 
existed in New Testament times, two things 
are clear : — 

First, that the principle of Headship over 
the Christian Body prevailed in Apostolic 
times, and that an order of men always 
existed, in which the chief direction in the 
affairs of the Church was vested. 

And secondly, that the system of Church 
Government by Bishops fully developed itself 
in the age immediately subsequent to that of 
the Apostles. Indeed the Episcopal form of 
Government was for the first fifteen centuries 
almost the only one that existed ; and it now 
prevails in about nine-tenths of Christendom. 
* We contend,* says the same Writer, * that there 
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is no instance of ordination recorded in Scrip- 
ture, as being performed by any except the 
Apostles, or others as Timothy or Titus, who 
had been invested by them with the authority 
of Bishops. And we believe also that this 
remained as an established rule of the Church, 
and was never violated for more than fifteen 
hundred years/ 

But what are the duties of a Bishop ? His 
chief duties are a general Oversight of the 
Church, and the Government thereof; the 
Choice and Ordination of Ministers; the Ad- 
ministration of the Rite of Confirmation ; the 
Consecration of Churches, &c. 

The Second Order in the Ministry is that 
of Presbyters^ or Priests; and of these there is 
frequent mention made in Scripture. The 
modern word * Priest' is a corruption or 
abridgment of the word * Presbyter ' (7rpE(T- 
fivrepog), which literally signifies an Elder. . 
Our Ancestors, the Saxons, first used the 
word Preoster, whence, by further contraction, 
came Preste or Priest. This name has been 
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given to those who in the Christian Church 
exercise the office of Spiritual Teachers and 
Pastors. St. Paul, in writing to Timothy, 
says, *Let the Elders (or Presbyters) that 
rule well be counted worthy .of double 
honour, especially they who labour in the 
word and doctrine.* 

The Church of Rome however attaches to 
the word Priest the idea of one who sacrifices ; 
but it is well to bear in mind that no such 
office is recognised by the Anglican Church, 
nor can it be found in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. In fact, the moment we lose 
sight of the simple idea of the office as set 
forth in the New Testament, and endorsed by 
the earliest Fathers, we fall into serious error, 
and introduce a Judaizing element into our 
Christianity. The first symptom of this 
error creeping into the Church appears in 
some expressions used by Cyprian, in which 
he compares the Threefold character of the 
Christian Ministry to the High Priests, Priests, 
and Levites of the Jewish Church. 

A Priest in the Church of Eng^laxvd vs* ^^x'^ 
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wholly consecrated to God, having been 
admitted to a higher order in the Christian 
Ministry, superior to that of Deacons, and 
inferior only to that of Bishops. * He is cap- 
able of performing every spiritual function, 
excepting those specially confined to the 
Episcopal office. For instance, to him is 
committed the Cure of souls ; the Adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments ; the Conduct of 
Public Worship ; the Preaching of God's 
Word ; the Visitation of the Sick ; and the 
due exercise of discipline over the flock 
entrusted to his care. 

The Third Order is that of Deacons, These 
were at first appointed to .assist the Apostles 
and Presbyters in the management of the 
more secular business of the Church, so as to 
leave them at liberty to give themselves to 
the higher functions of their office. It is clear 
however that from the very first purely minis- 
terial work was allotted to them ; and conse- 
quently wc read of St. Philip being engaged 
in baptizing, and also in * preaching the word.' 



^ 
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In the present day, the h*ne which separates 
the two Orders has become less marked. 
They are still however preserved distinct, the 
Deacon being debarred from the privilege of 
administering the Holy Communion alone, 
pronouncing the Public Absolution, and of 
Preaching, * unless thereto licensed by the 
Bishop.* 

The order of Deacons is the first step in the 
Christian Ministry ; and it is customary that 
he should fulfil his office for at least one year 
before his admission to the Priesthood. It is 
not intended that he should be placed in sole 
charge of any cure, excepting in cases where 
necessity compels it. His ordinary duties are, 
first, to assist the Priest in Divine service, and 
specially when he ministereth the Holy Com- 
munion ; secondly, to take part in the other 
Services of the Church ; thirdly, in the absence 
of the Priest to baptize infants ; and fourthly, 
to take a subordinate share in the pastoral 
work of the Parish. 

*The Clergyman in Deacons' orders,' says 
Blunt, 'is in fact serving an apprenticeship 
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for the higher order of the Priesthood. Such 
is the tone of the Ordination Service, and 
such the tone of St. Pa,ul, when he wrote, 
* They that have used the office of a Deacon 
well purchase to themselves a good de- 
gree,' that is, a step upwards in the ministerial 
office. 

We must not confuse the office of Deacons 
in the Church of England with the Deacons 
employed by the Presbyterians and others, 
and forming a part of their ecclesiastical 
system. In the one case they are a Minis- 
terial Order; and in the other they only 
profess to be Lay Helpers in the Church. 

There is no need to enter upon the question 
whether a Threefold Ministry is absolutely 
essential to the existence of a Church. It is 
enough for us to know that this organization" 
is derived from Scripture, and has been 
handed down through every age since the 
time of the Apostles. The Church of England 
does not say that Episcopacy is essential to 
the being of a Church ; but in her Articles she 
declares that * the Visible Church of Christ is 
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a Congregation of faithful men, in the which 
the pure word of God is preached, and the 
Sacraments be duly administered according to 
Christ's ordinance.' * And those we ought to 
judge lawfully called and sent, which be 
chosen and called to this work by men who 
have public authority given unto them in the 
Congregation, to call and send Ministers into 
the Lord's vineyard.' In the Preface to her 
Ordinal however the Church speaks more 
definitely ; * It is evident,' she says, * that from 
the Apostles' time there have been these 
orders of Ministers in Christ's Church, Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons. And therefore, to the 
intent that these Orders may be continued, no 
ilian shall be accounted a lawful Bishop, Priest, 
or Deacon, except he be called, tried, ex- 
amined, and admitted thereunto, according to 
the Form hereafter following, or hath had for- 
merly Episcopal Ordination. And none shall be 
admitted a Deacon, except he be twenty-three ' 
years old ; and every man which is to be ad- 
mitted a Priest shall be full four-and-twenty 
years old ; and every man which is to be 
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ordained Bishop shall be fully thirty years of 
age; 

But whilst the Church declares her own 
belief, and that clearly, she does not take 
upon herself to anathematize those Christian 
Bodies which are built upon what she con- 
siders to be a less Scriptural foundation. It 
would ill become us as Churchmen to consti- 
tute ourselves judges of our brethren. We 
will depreciate no good work done in Christ's 
name, and for His glory. Whoever truly 
loves our Lord shall be loved by us for His 
sake, whilst we are grieved that he should 
remain estranged from our safer and happier 
fold. 

With regard to the doctrine of Apostolical 
Succession^ the English Church does not insist 
upon our receiving it dogmatically, and as a 
matter of faith. Whilst then we believe that 
the lineal descent of our Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, is unbroken from the days of the 
Apostles, and whilst we are thankful for it 
as a precious heritage, let us ever bear in 
that with it must exist Apostolical 
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purity, Apostolical truth, and Apostolical 
devotedness ; for without these our Ministry 
will be barren and valueless. 
\ It is remarked by Collier, that * the Clergy 
of the Church of England are the successors 
of the Apostles, and the true Ministers of 
God, by the succession of Apostolical Ordi- 
nation, by prescriptive rightful and original 
possession, and by the succession of Apo- 
stolical Doctrine/ 

It has been well said that although we have 
a valid Priesthood, we have no cause for 
boasting ; for the Jews also had this, and yet 
they crucified the Son of God. And again, the 
Arians of old had most unquestionably the 
Apostolic Succession ; but nevertheless they 
fell into heresy, and were cut off from the 
Universal Church. 

We may feel with Bishop Burgess on the 
subject of Apostolical Succession, * I believe it 
as a fact, and am thankful that it can be 
satisfactorily proved. I hold it however not 
as unchurching others, but as a confirmation 
of my own Churchmanship.' 
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We have then in our Church the Three 
Orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, each 
and all taking their appointed part in the 
ministry of Christ. And shall- we not indeed 
rejoice at this well-ordered machinery for the 
edification of the Lord's spiritual Building, for 
the comfort of His people, and for the 
ingathering of souls? And shall we not 
further bless God for that special grace, which 
is at this time working so marvellously among 
us, giving life, and zeal, and energy to our 
clergy, and enabling them to labour faithfully 
for those who are committed to their care ? 
Thank God, the day of clerical apathy and 
inaction is past; and those who are now called 
to the sacred office are for the most part men 
deeply impressed with the responsibility of 
their high and holy calling, as Ambassadors 
of Christ, and Stewards of the mysteries of 
God. 



V 



O Almighty God, who by thy Son Jesus Christ 
didst give to thine Apostles many excellent gifts, 
and commandedst them earnestly to feed thy 
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flock, make, we beseech thee, all Bishops and 
Pastors diligently to preach thy holy word, and 
the people obediently to follow the same, that they 
may receive the crown of everlasting glory, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Collect for Si. Peter's Day, 



i 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EXTERNAL ORGANIZATION — THE DIOCESAN 
SYSTEM, SYNODS OF THE CHURCH, &C 

Having in the last chapter spoken of the 
Ministry as a most important part of the 
External Organization of the Church, I now 
proceed to consider another feature in the 
Outward Framework, namely, its division into 
separate Dioceses, The Church of England, 
wherever she exists, is thus divided. Over 
each of these Dioceses a Bishop presides, and 
to him is entrusted the spiritual supervision of 
the several Churches within the limits of his 
jurisdiction. 

Again, each Bishop is subject to a Presiding 
Bishop, who is commonly styled Archbishop, 
or Primate, or Metropolitan. Such Presiding 
Bishop has jurisdiction over a certain number 

"1- 
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of Dioceses, which are called a Province. His 
Order however is not higher than that of his 
Brother Bishops ; but he is chosen to preside 
over them in their Councils ; and to him an 
Appeal may be made from the judgment of 
any Bishop in the Province. Each Bishop 
usually has his Cathedra^ or Seat, in some 
leading church of the Diocese, which for that 
reason is called his CaihedraL 

Attached to each Diocese there are usually 
certain subordinate offices, as those of Dean, 
Archdeacons, Canons, Rural Deans, &c.; some 
of them being of very ancient date. These 
however are not separate Orders of the 
ministry ; but are simply ecclesiastical offices, 
appointed for the better government of the 
Diocese. Admission to them is therefore 
not by ordination, but by the simple ap- 
pointment of the Bishop or of the Crown — 
the act of Ordination being confined to the 
Consecration of either Bishops, Priests, or 
Deacons. 

To each individual Parish a Pastor is 
attached, who is called either ^. ^'^cXot^^x. -2^. 



t 
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Vicar, or an Incumbent : and to his charge 
the special oversight of the particular Parish 
is committed. The term Curate, which we 
find used in our Prayer-book, where we pray 
* for Bishops and Curates/ is a general term 
signifying any Clergyman who has the Cure 
of souls. In common parlance however we 
use the word Curate to signify one who acts 
as a Clerical Assistant. 

The Synods of the Church must be con- 
sidered as a part of her Organization. In 
England it so happens that the Church has 
the support of the State, and is in some 
respects under its influence. Parliament 
therefore (as representing the Laity) has a 
voice in the administration of her affairs. 
She has however her Synods, or Convocations, 
which meet periodically, and are recognised 
as an important part of her Ecclesiastical 
Polity. The two Convocations of Canterbury 
and York meet simultaneously in their re- 
spective Provinces. 

In most of the English Colonies and De- 



pendencies, the Church, being entirely inde- 
pendent of the State, has her Representative 
Councils, or Synods, which are entirely free 
as to their action. T/ie Synod of each Diocese 
usually meets once a year for the framing of 
Canons, or Laws, and for the general adminis- 
tration of the Church within its limits. It is 
composed of Clergy and Laity, and is presided 
over by the Bishop. Its voice is authoritative 
within the Diocese, when it is the combined 
voice ot the Laity, the Clergy, and the Bishop 
— the concurrence of the Three Orders being 
necessary before any measure can become law. 
The Provincial Synod is usually held once 
in three years. It consists of two Houses — 
the Upper House, which is composed of all 
the Bishops of the Province, under the pre- 
sidency of the Metropolitan ; and the Lower 
House, which is composed of certain elected 
Clergymen and Laymen, who are deputed 
by the various Dioceses. The two Houses 
usually meet separately : but they are some- 
times fused into one House, for the sake of 
convenience. This Synod deals with qjiestvQ?K5> 
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of common interest, affecting the wants of the 
whole Province, whilst the Diocesan Synod is 
left free to dispose of matters of local interest, 
and to manage the internal affairs of the 
Diocese to which it belongs. 

In most of our Dioceses, both in England 
and in her Colonies, we have a yet further 
organization — that of a few Parishes grouped 
together in an Archdeaconry, or a Deanery, 
with an Archdeacon or a Rural Dean at their 
head. This arrangement is not essential to 
our Church system, but is a very desirable 
addition to it. 

Thus the complex machinery of the Church 
works together in unison. Each individual 
member is bound by the Congregation to 
which he belongs ; each Congregation is 
subject to the Canons and Regulations passed 
by the Councils of the Diocese ; each Diocese 
is controlled by the superior jurisdiction of 
the Province ; and the Provincial Synod 
itself cannot act otherwise than in conform- 
ity with the laws of the Church, of which 
it is a part. 



Here then is an harmonious whole, a body 
fitly framed together ; and I know of no more 
perfect theory of Church Government. The 
wants of each part are provided for, and the 
unity and healthy action of the whole se- 
cured. 

In the United States of America much the 
same arrangement exists. The Church of 
each Diocese has its Annual Convention, and 
also its occasional Convocations ; and the 
whole Church, consisting of nearly sixty 
Dioceses, meets triennially at the General 
Convention. This, like our Provincial Synod, 
consists of two Houses, that of the Bishops, 
and that of the Deputies sent by the several 
Dioceses. And no act is valid without the 
concurrence of both Houses. 



So much for our Church's organization for 
home work. For fAe Extension of Chrisfs 
kingdom in Foreign Lands she has special 
appliances, differing somewhat according to 
the circumstances in which we are placed. 
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In England and her Colonies that work is 
carried on through the instrumentality of 
Voluntary Missionary Societies, which work 
for the Church with more or less of inde- 
pendent action. The two leading agencies 
are * The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts/ and *The Church 
Missionary Society ; ' the one concerning 
itself principally about the Colonies of Eng- 
land, and the other labouring almost entirely 
among the Heathen. There are also several 
minor agencies doing a good work for the 
Church in these departments of the Lord's 
vineyard. 

In the Episcopal Church of the United 
States the missionary work is performed, not 
through the agency of Societies, but by a 
Board of Missions, which is part and parcel 
of the Church itself. This is perhaps the 
more excellent way of carrying out our 
Lord's command — the Church, in obedi- 
ence to His charge, going forth herself to 
carry the tidings of the Gospel into every 
land. 
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I have now pointed out as briefly as possible 
the system of our Church. It is beautiful in 
theory : and in its practical working it can 
hardly be surpassed. May God impart more 
and more life to our system, which can alone 
make it efficient ; for without His quickening 
Spirit the best organization must, and will, 
fail! 
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CHAPTER V. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. — 
THE SACRAMENTS AND ORDINANCES OF THE 

CHURCH. 

The Church of England recognises two 
Sacraments only, namely, Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord. To these the Church 
of Rome adds five others, Confirmation, Pen- 
ance, Holy Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme 
Unction. Concerning Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper there can be no doubt, inasmuch as 
they have clearly the nature of Sacraments, 
and owe their origin to Christ Himself 

Baptism is the appointed Initiatory Rite, by 
which we are admitted into the Church ; but, 
more than this, it also brings us into covenant 
relationship with God, so that we thereby be- 
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come 'members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven.' 

Our Church receives both Infants and also 
Adiilts^zs fit recipients of this holy Sacrament. 
She admits the former on the faith of those 
who bring them ; and the latter on their 
giving satisfactory evidence of real repentance 
and living faith. 

The grounds on which we admit Infants to 
Holy Baptism are as follows : — 

First, because by the corresponding Rite 
among the Jews, namely Circumcision, Infants 
were admitted into the Church of old and 
were received into Covenant with God. So 
now by the Sacrament of Baptism we believe 
that Christ receives Little Ones into His fold, 
and seals them as members of His flock. St. 
Paul, in Col. ii. 11, 12, evidently shows the 
close connexion between Circumcision and 
Baptism, the one having superseded the other. 

Secondly, because our Lord, when upon 
earth, received with a loving welcome little 
children, when brought to Him by their 
parents, saying, * Of such is the k\tv^^<^\tv ^^ 



^ 
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Heaven/ thus showing that He deemed them, 
young as they were, worthy of a place in His 
fold, or kingdom, and showed His willingness 
to make them partakers of His love. 

Thirdly, because Infants were evidently 
admitted, with others, to this Ordinance in 
the days of the Apostles. And although 
there is no passage in the New Testament in 
which the Baptism of Infants is directly 
specified, yet mention is made of whole 
families being so received. For instance, we 
read in Acts, xvi. of *Lydia being baptized, 
and her household^ In the same chapter it is 
said that the jailor at Philippi was baptized, 

* he and all hiSy straightway.' In writing to 
the Corinthians St. Paul speaks of having 

* baptized i/ic household of Stephanus.' i Cor. 
i. i6. And surely it is more than probable 
that there were little children in these 
families. 

Fourthly, because the Baptism of Infants 
has ever been the practice in the Christian 
Church from the earliest days until now. 
Age after age bears witness to this fact. 
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Irenaeus, who lived in the second century, 
speaks of Infants being baptized in his day ; 
and so do Origen and Cyprian, who lived 
fifty years later. 

For these and other reasons our Church 
allows the Baptism of Infants, as being in ac- 
cordance both with Scripture teaching and 
Ancient practice. And we gladly receive them 
into our ranks by this Sacrament, placing 
them thus early in the Saviour's hands, and 
under His sheltering care. 

And is it not a matter for which Christian 
parents should feel unspeakably thankful, 
that the Church encourages them to bring 
their little helpless ones to Christ, in the 
days of their infancy, and to place them under 
the sheltering care of the loving Saviour.? 
Feeling utterly powerless themselves, they are 
permitted to place these tender Lambs under 
the Good Shepherd's protection, henceforth 
regarding them as belonging to His fold, and 
members of His Church. 

But though it is our usual practice to bap- 
tize Little Children, the Baptism of Adults is 
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also recognised by us. In the early days of 
Christianity most of those who embraced the 
gospel were grown-up persons, and by this 
Ordinance they enrolled themselves as mem- 
bers of the Christian Body. Hence, as I have 
observed, most of the Baptisms we read of in 
the Acts of the Apostles were Adult Baptisms. 
And at the present time similar cases ordinarily 
prevail in our missions among the heathen. 
In our own country also, when, for one cause or 
another, persons have neglected their Baptism, 
they arc thus, in after-life, solemnly admitted 
into the Christian Church. 

There is a Service in our Prayer-book ex- 
pressly for Adult Baptisms. In these cases 
the Church requires full satisfaction as to the 
piety of those who are to be baptized, and 
then she heartily welcomes them to her 
bosom. 

You may have observed that both in our 
Baptismal Service, and also in our Articles, 
the baptized person is spoken of as being 
Regenerate. Our Church considers herself 
warranted in this assertion from our Lord's 
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words in St John, iiL, where He speaks of our 
being ' bom of water and of the Spirit.' She 
evidently r^^ds these words as referring to 
baptism. This is her remark upon them : 
* Beloved, ye hear in this gospel the express 
words of our Saviour Christ, that except a 
man be bom of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God : 
whereby ye may perceive the great necessity 
of this Sacrament^ where it may be had.' 

In declaring the baptized to be regenerate^ 
we mean that they are placed in a new 
position, and are bom again to new privileges. 
The expression does not necessarily imply 
that a moral change then takes place, but 
only a relative change. By this Sacrament 
we are brought near to God, and claim 
the promised gift of the Holy Spirit, and the 
manifold blessings of His covenant But the 
baptized person may still need God's con- 
verting and renewing grace, without which 
he will be but a dead branch of the Living 
Vine, a worthless member of Christ's spiritual 
Body. We therefore pray in out C3an^soa& 
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Collect, * Grant that we, deifig' regeiicratCy and 
made Thy children by adoption and grace, 
may daily be renewed by Thy Holy Spirit ;' 
that is, may constantly experience that re- 
newal of spirit, and conformity to God's 
image, which is so necessary for His chil- 
dren.* 

As to the mode of administering Baptism, 
there has been much dispute, whether it should 
be by Immersion^ or by Sprinkling. The 
Church of England allows both. But as the 
validity of the Sacrament does not depend 
upon the quantity of water that is employed, 
she is satisfied, unless it be otherwise desired^ to 
use the smaller quantity, especially when health 
and other circumstances seem to require it. 

In the Early Church, immersion was the 

* The Bishops of the American Church, at their 
General Convention in 187 1, put forth the following 
authoritative Declaration, touching the meaning of the 
word Regeneration in the Baptismal Service : * We 
do declare that, in our opinion, the word " Regener- 
ation " is not there so used as to determine that a 
moral change in the subject of Baptism is wrought in 
the Sacrament.' 
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usual practice, yet sprinkling was in some 
cases allowed, as when the person was weak 
through sickness. And St. Cyprian declares 
the one to be as valid as the other. Certainly 
in many climates, immersion would scarcely 
be practicable. 

The Church of England truly regards 
Baptism as of great importance, inasmuch as 
it brings with it many blessings, as well as 
many responsibilities. For since we are 
thereby brought near to God as our Father, 
and numbered among His children, it places 
us in a highly privileged condition ; so that if 
we come short of being God's true and faithful 
children, then is our case far worse than if we 
had never been introduced into a covenant 
relationship with Him. 



The other Sacrament, that of the Lord's 
Supper^ is of vital importance. The Church 
regards it as the great means of sustaining 
spiritual life in her children. She not only 
considers it to be a Memorial o? \.Vv& ^^vo^^ ^ 
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atoning sacrifice, but also as the spiritual 
nourishment of the believing soul, which feeds 
by faith on the Body and Blood of Christ in 
that Ordinance. 

And here we distinctly differ from the 
Church of Rome. For whilst we declare that 
* the Body and Blood of Christ are verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful \n the 
Lord's Supper,' we declare it to be * after a 
heavenly and spiritual manner ;* disclaiming 
any local or corporeal presence of the Lord in 
the Sacred Elements, which the Church of 
Rome declares to exist. 

Dean Hook, in his life of Archbishop 
Cranmer, remarks that * he distinguished 
between tlu real and tJie corporeal presence. 
When the rays of the Sun are illumining (he 
says) and warming some creature upon earth, 
we say. Here the sun is really present, 
though still the sun is locally in the firma- 
ment. So although the Lord is locally in 
heaven, yet by the rays of His grace. He is 
really and truly, verily and indeed, present 
in the believer's soul.' 
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It is also asserted by that Church that in 
the Holy Supper we offer again the Sacrifice 
of Christ ; but the Church of England denies 
that there is any repetition of this Sacrifice ; 
for since it has been offered once for all, we 
have no need to offer it afresh. We believe 
however that this Holy Sacrament is a 
Memorial of the one Great Sacrifice, and a 
pleading of it before God as the sole means 
of our atonement. This is in strict accord- 
ance with our Lord's own words, * Do this in 
remembrance of Me,' and with the Apostle's 
declaration that *as often as we eat this 
bread and drink this cup, we do shew the 
Lord's death till He come.' 

Our view therefore of this Holy Sacrament 
differs from that of the Church of Rome, in 
that we recognise no change in the Elements 
when consecrated, and no bodily presence in 
them, as also nothing of a strictly sacrificial 
nature. And it differs from that of many 
Modern Churches, inasmuch as we esteem it 
not only as a Commemorative Ordinance, but 
also as the chief means of sustaining st^kltvsak 
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life in the true believer, and of cementing his 
union with Christ and with the true members 
of His Body. 

Various names are given to this sacred 
Ordinance. It is called a Supper^ for it is the 
Christian's Spiritual Banquet ; Holy Com- 
viiinion^ for it is an act of fellowship with 
Christ and with His people ; a Eucharist^ for 
it is a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, &c. 

Such is the teaching of our Church on the 
subject; and we may well feel thankful that it 
is so clear, so scriptural, and so calculated to 
comfort and encourage those who come to the 
Holy Table with humble, penitent, believing, 
and loving faith. 



Confirmation is another important Ordi- 
nance of our Church ; but not a Sacrament 
like those which we have already mentioned, 
since it was not instituted by the express 
command of our Lord Himself. It is how- 
ever of Apostolic origin, and has had its 
place in the Christian system from the earliest 
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times. As the Apostles of old went about 
laying hands on those who had been baptized, 
so the Bishops of our Church perform the 
ceremony of Confirmation, or Laying on of 
Hands, in the case of the baptized, seeking 
the blessing of God which He gave of old, 
namely, the gift of His Holy Spirit. See 
Acts, viii. 12-17 ; ^^x- i~7 1 Heb. vi. 2. 

As a proof that Confirmation was the 
custom in Primitive Times, we find the fol- 
lowing passage in the writings of St Jerome, 
who lived in the fourth century ; * It was the 
custom,* he says, * of the Churches, when any 
persons were baptized by Presbyters or 
Deacons in villages, or other remote places, 
for the Bishop to go to them, and give them 
Imposition of HandSy in order to receive the 
Holy Ghost/ And to this day the practice 
prevails in four-fifths of the Christian world — 
in the Romish Church, the Greek, the Swedish, 
the Lutheran, the German Reformed, the 
Waldensian, the Bohemian, and the Eng- 
lish. 

It may be observed that the gift bestowed 



« 
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in Apostolic days, was usually accompanied 
by miraculous powers. Such powers were 
then needed, but they have long since ceased. 
The gift itself however may be confidently 
looked for in this blessed Ordinance. 

It has been said that * Confirmation, as 
practised in the Anglican Church, is the 
conclusion and completion of the act of 
Baptism. It is the Rite of public and full 
admission to Church Membership, and the 
introduction to the Holy Communion ; and 
is thus the cementing link between the two 
Sacraments.* 

I need perhaps hardly add that the Church 
requires of those who come to be confirmed 
such knowledge on religious subjects, and 
such preparation of heart and consistency of 
life, as shall make them fit recipients of so 
sacred a Rite. 

Confirmation may be administered both to 
those who have been baptized in their infancy ^ 
and also to those who have been baptized as 
adults. In the former case the person pledges 
himself anew, no longer content to speak by 
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the voice of others, but declaring by his ozvn 
deliberate assertion his allegiance to Christ and 
His Church. He comes forward, and in the 
hearing of his brethren gives his own personal 
promise that he will turn his back on the 
follies and entanglements of the world, and the 
sins which so easily beset him in his earthly- 
course ; and further that he will take the Lord 
for his Master, being prepared to follow Him 
in the narrow path which He has marked out. 

In the latter case, namely that of persons 
who have been baptized at a later age, the 
Church deems it necessary that they shall 
be confirmed ; thereby openly declaring their 
attachment to Christ and His Church, and 
receiving the strengthening grace which ac- 
companies this Rite. It is clear from Scrip- 
ture that to confirm those, who had been 
recently baptized, was the practice of the 
Apostles, ^or we learn from Acts, viii. that 
the Baptism of the Samaritan converts was 
not deemed sufficient ; but in addition thereto 
they needed the Imposition of Hands. 

Well indeed is it for us that so v^xv^o^'ax^ 
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an ordinance has never been lost in our 
Church. This usually is a most precious 
and profitable season, when our younger 
members are brought into the closest and 
most affectionate intercourse with their spirit- 
ual Teachers, and are called upon to decide 
for a religious life, and a hearty entrance 
upon Christ's active service. Thanks be to 
God there are many who can testify to the 
season of Confirmation, as having been the 
turning-point in their Christian course. The 
Rite of Confirmation or Laying on of Hands 
is invariably performed by a Bishop ; and 
we may rest assured that, when received in 
faith, Christ's blessing is imparted, and His 
Holy Spirit is given to the person con- 
firmed. 



I need say but a very few word3 about the 
Ordinance of Public Worships as it will be 
again referred to in a subsequent Chapter. 
Suffice it' to say, that the Church does not 
Jeave her children to their own devices, but 
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provides them with a Form of Prayer, not 
framed by persons according to their own 
peculiar fancies, but carefully selected from 
ancient sources; so that the supplications 
which we now offer are the very same as 
those uttered by our forefathers in the earliest 
times. And thus there is a continuous line 
of prayer, which connects the utterances of 
our brethren of old with ours of the present 
day. 

In the ordering of our Public Services the 
Church prescribes for us a simple, but attrac- 
tive, Ritual. She shuns anything meretricious 
and superfluous on -the one hand, and avoids 
baldness and coldness on the other. She 
lays down no stringent rules, but allows a 
certain latitude to suit the mind and feelings 
of all. And yet, as regards ceremonies, the 
spirit and tone of our Church is quite clear, 
and it IS by no means difficult to discover 
what she prescribes. 

Undoubtedly a certain amount of Ritual 
IS desirable. Care as to the beauty and 
comeliness of our Churches, and attetvtloxv ^<5 
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the manner in which our Services are con- 
ducted, are by no means unimportant. But 
when these things are carried to excess they 
may become a positive snare to the wor- 
shipper. It has been said, that *no ritual 
is too much, provided it be subsidiary to the 
inner work of worship ; and that all ritual 
is too much, unless it ministers to that 
purpose. Outward ceremorries may act as 
a screen to hide from us the real object of 
worship ; whilst they supply, if duly em- 
ployed, wings to the soul in its upward flight/ 
What we chiefly need is heartiness and 
warmth in our Services, and that devotion 
of spirit without which they will be un- 
meaning and unreal. * The Spouse of Christ 
(says another Christian writer) finds her best 
adorning, not in costly apparel, but in a 
worship of Spirit and of truth.' 

The Occasional Services^ such as those of 
Matrimony, the Visitation of the Sick, the 
Burial of the Dead, the Ordination of Minis- 
ters, &c., are all provided for by our Prayer- 
book. In each and all of these we see that 
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our Church, like a loving Mother, exercises 
a watchful care over her children, meeting 
their wants in every emergency of life. All 
these Services breathe a highly spiritual tone, 
and are framed on the theory that every 
baptized member of the Church is a true 
and living member thereof 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TEACHING, OR DOCTRINES, OF THE 

CHURCH. 

The Ordinances of the Church, which we 
considered in the last chapter, are of great 
moment, but so also is her Declaration of 
Evangelical Truth. It is essentially important 
that the Form of Doctrine, which she holds, 
and which she sets before her children, should 
be sound and Scriptural. 

Now, we hesitate not to say that her Doc- 
trines are in strict accordance with the Word 
of God, and are derived from thence, as their 
ultimate, true, and living source. They per- 
meate the whole Church's system, flowing 
through her various channels, and nourishing 
and sustaining the souls of her children. 

And if we desire to know what the Church 



teaches, we shall find it dogmatically stated 
in the Three Creeds, or Confessions of Faith, 
which were drawn up at different times during 
the First Five Centuries ; in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which were completed in the year 
1562 A.D.; and also in the Catechism, which 
was framed in the reign of King James the 
First These are the authorised standards 
of the Church's teaching. It may be also 
gathered, though in a less systematic form, 
from the general tone and utterances of her 
Liturgy; for the Prayers, which the Church 
puts into the mouths of her children, must 
needs express, and that in a most solemn 
manner, the truths which she holds. 

During several ages of the Church's History, 
her Code of Doctrine sadly degenerated, as 
we have seen, from its original soundness. 
Various false and erroneous doctrines were 
accepted by her, and were allowed to mingle 
with the true. But at the era of the Refor- 
mation, as we have also seen, she underwent 
a purifying process, still clinging to those 
precious truths, which she inherited from her 
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forefathers, which were held by the Primitive 
Church, and which came from the sacred mine 
of Holy Scripture. All else she rejected as 
worthless. 

The leading Doctrines of the Gospel are 
set forth in the Formularies which I have 
mentioned ; as for instance, the cardinal 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity^ and the essential 
Godhead and equality of each Person, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; the 
Authority of Holy Scripture^ and its rightful 
claim to be the sole rule of faith ; tlie Fall of 
Man, his consequent depravity, and his in- 
ability to do aught that is right, 'without 
the grace of God by Christ preventing him, 
that he may have a good will, and working 
with him when he has that good will ;' his 
Restoration through Christ; his Justification 
by Faith alone; the all-sufficiency of the 
Saviour's Atonement ; the need of the Holy 
Spirit to renew the soul; the necessity of 
Holiness as a qualification for heaven; the 
Eternity of future happiness or misery ; the 
institution of the Sacrament of Baptism, as 



the appointed means of our admission into 
the Church of Christ, and into the Family of 
God ; and of the Lord's Supper y as the blessed 
memorial of Christ's sacrifice, the great source 
of nourishment to the Believer, and the sus- 
tenance of his spiritual life. These, and other 
doctrines of the gospel, which are in close 
accord both with the written Word of God, 
and also with the mind of the Early Christian 
Church, are clearly and intelligibly enunciated 
by the Church of England, and show her to 
be a sound and true Branch of the Universal 
Church. 

And surely, great as is the importance of 
belonging to a Communion, which is vener- 
able for age, and organized after the Apostolic 
model, its soundness as to the truths which it 
sets before its members is of still more vital 
importance. For* as the least error might 
lead them astray, so the purity of its doctrines 
is their safeguard and bulwark. 

But how is it, seeing that these doctrines 
are clearly and plainly laid down by the 
Church, that there is so much diversity of 
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views prevailing among us? It is because 
the Church does not desire to confine her 
members within very narrow bounds. She 
throws open her arms to all true believers. 
She is inclusive, rather than exclusive ; com- 
prehensivey rather than repulsive. She allows 
a certain liberty and freedom, but forbids 
laxity. This will account for the divergence 
of opinion which exists within her pale. But 
still, if we were all more strictly loyal to our 
Church, more honest in our allegiance to her, 
and more faithful to her teaching, undoubt- 
edly there would be a closer and more real 
unity among us. And should we not all strive 
together for so blessed a result, and plead 
with God for its accomplishment ? 

I have headed this Chapter with *the 
Church's Teaching.' But the question may 
be asked. In what aspect should we regard 
the Church as our Teacher? Does not the 
Holy Spirit, by means of the written Word, 
assume this office ? What claim then has the 
Church to it ? 

It is true we find a special promise from 
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our Lord that the Holy Spirit ' shall teach us 
all things/ and * shall guide us into all truth/ 
And this gracious promise He is most cer- 
tainly able, and also willing, to fulfil ; for He 
will guide every sincere and earnest inquirer 
after heavenly knowledge. And yet Christians 
differ very widely about the truth of God, 
even the most devout among them. The 
fact is that God is the Instructor of very 
imperfect minds, and of very slow learners ; 
and hence the failing is on our part, not on 
His. And as the Mariner may err, with the 
compass in his very hand, from not reading 
its bearings rightly, so the Christian will often 
err, mistaking the impulse of his own mind, 
or the emotion of his own heart, or the dictate 
of his own conscience, for the true guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Inferior helps therefore are needed, and these 
come to our aid. We take the Bible into our 
hands, knowing that it is given by inspiration 
of God, and that in it the Holy Spirit speaks 
to us. But we need further assistance to 
enable us to understand it rightly. The 
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holiest man — ^the man of prayer — even he 
who IS full of the Holy Ghost — needs to in- 
quire what was the judgment of those who 
lived in times gone by — what has been held 
by Churchmen in past ages — not as abolishing 
his right of private judgment, but as guiding 
him in its use. He needs to be instructed, 
informed, and helped. And is it not clearly 
intended that it should be so? Thus Saul, 
when converted, was sent to Ananias, a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church, for instruction ; 
Apollos to Aquila and Priscilla; and the 
Eunuch to Philip the Evangelist. 

God has not left us to ourselves to grope 
our way as best we can along the difficult 
path which lies before us. He has given us 
both the teaching and the teachers that we 
need. Our Church in this respect acts as a 
Teacher to us ; declaring God's truth to us in 
her Formularies and by her Clergy. 

In one sense every Church claims to be 
the Teacher of her children ; and ours un- 
doubtedly does so. She does not however lord 
it over us, obliging us to receive her dogmas. 
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as though she had an independent right to 
frame them. She does not act as a stem 
mistress, forcing us to submit our will to hers, 
and our views to those which she may at any 
time lay down. But as a loving parent, she 
takes us by the hand, guiding, moulding, 
regulating, and balancing our judgment ; whis- 
pering to us in loving accents, * This is the 
way, walk ye in it ;' ever reminding us that 
there is but one well-spring of Truth, the 
Word of God, and that whatever is derived 
from other sources is worthless and un- 
real. 

Is it not a blessing then to belong to a 
Church, * built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the Chief Corner-stone' — a Church 
which is able to help her children as they 
need, and to lead them safely and surely 
along the pathway of life ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SUPREMACY OF GOD'S INSPIRED WORD. 

The Sacred Scriptures have a very promi- 
nent place in the teaching and system of the 
Church. We love our Prayer-book, but we 
love our Bible more. The value of the former 
is as nothing compared with God's own Book ; 
its light pales away before this great and 
glorious Luminary. Whatever is most pre- 
cious in our Prayer-book is derived from God's 
Inspired Word ; and whatever is either feeble 
or defective in it comes from the mind of 
man. 

Our Church honours the Bible, giving to it 
its rightful prominency, and regarding it as 
the Fountain-head from whence all truth is 
derived. She speaks of Holy Scripture as 
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' containing all things necessary for salvation, 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, or may 
be proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man, that it should be believed as an 
article of the faith/ She looks upon it as 
God's revelation to man, and provides that 
her children shall hear large portions of it in 
their Public Services, as well as in their Private 
Devotions. 

When we speak of the Bible as God's Word 
we mean that it emanates from God Himself, 
and declares His mind and will. He is the 
author of it : it comes from Him. The 
Apostle declares that * holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ;' and 
again, * All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for instruction in righteousness.' It 
therefore speaks to us authoritatively, 'Thus 
saith the Lord.' 

The Church of England bases all her 
teaching upon the Word of God, and desires 
that her children should bask in its light and 
warmth. She acknowledges the sut^tevcsas^ 
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of Holy Scripture. In her eyes the records 
of tradition, * the commandments of men/ and 
the voice of the learned, are of no authority 
when they contradict the Written Word. To 
that unerring source she makes her final 
appeal ; saying, * To the law and to the 
testimony ; if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in 
them.' (Isa. viii. 20.) 



The contents of the Bible are as follows : — 
First, there is the Pentateuch^ or Five Books 
of Moses. These were written under the 
Divine direction, and probably about fourteen 
or fifteen hundred years before Christ. They 
contain an account of the world's earliest 
history, and enter into the minutest particulars 
relating to the giving of the Law to God's 
people Israel. 

Secondly, we find the Books of Joshua^ 
Judges^ Ruthy Samuel^ Kings, ChronicleSy 
EzrUy Ne/temiahy and Esther, which contain 
the history of the Jews from their first Settle- 
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ment in Canaan to their Captivity in Babylon, 
and their Restoration from thence. These 
Books are supposed to have been written by 
Samuel, Nathan, Ezra, and others, and com- 
prise a period of about a thousand years. 

Thirdly, we have the Book of /od^ written 
probably by Moses, or Job himself; the 
PsahnSy composed by David, Moses, and 
others ; and Proverbs^ EcdesiasteSy and Can- 
ticleSy by King Solomon. 
. Fourthly, there are sixteen Prophetical 
BookSy penned by those whose names they 
severally bear. The first in order, Isaiah, 
began to prophesy about 700 B.C. ; and the 
last, Malachi, about 400 B.c. 

Then, after an interval of four or five 
hundred years, during which time the tongue 
of inspiration was silent, the Writers of the 
New Testament produced their records of 
our Lord's life on earth, and the Revelation 
of His truth. 

The Four Gospels give a faithful history 
'of our Saviour's Life, Sufferings, Miracles, 
Teaching, Death, and Resurrection. 
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forefathers, which were held by the Primitive 
Church, and which came from the sacred mine 
of Holy Scripture. All else she rejected as 
worthless. 

The leading Doctrines of the Gospel are 
set forth in the Formularies which I have 
mentioned ; as for instance, the cardinal 
Doctrine of tlu Holy Trinity^ and the essential 
Godhead and equality of each Person, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; tlu 
Authority of Holy Scripture, and its rightful 
claim to be the sole rule of faith; the Fall of 
Man, his consequent depravity, and his in- 
ability to do aught that is right, 'without 
the grace of God by Christ preventing him, 
that he may have a good will, and working 
with him when he has that good will ;' his 
Restoration through Christ; his Justification 
by Faith alone; the all-sufficiency of the 
Saviour's Atonement ; the need of the Holy 
Spirit to renew the soul; the necessity of 
Holiness as a qualification for heaven ; the 
Eternity of future happiness or misery ; the 
institution of the Sacrament of BaptistUy as 



I 
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a portion of God's Inspired Word. They were 
not received as portions of the Old Testa- 
ment by the Jews, * to whom were committed 
the oracles of God ;' they are not quoted 
in the New Testament; and they are ex- 
pressly rejected by Athanasius and Jerome 
in the fourth century. 

In her rejection of the Apocrypha the An- 
glican Church is at issue with the Church of 
Rorrje, but in agreement with the Eastern 
Church. The former receives them as equal 
in authority with the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, thus raising them to a higher rank than 
they were ever held by the Ancient Church. 
Our Sixth Article is very clear upon this 
point, affirming that *the Church doth read 
them for example of life, and instruction of 
manners ; but yet doth it not apply them 
them to establish any doctrine.' In other 
words, however valuable their teaching may 
be, they are not considered as belonging to 
the Authorised and Canonical Scriptures. 

The original language of the Old Testa- 
ment was Hebrew, and the New was written 
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almost entirely in Greek. There are more 
than a thousand Manuscripts extant of the 
Old Testament in the original language. 
But few of these are entire, many of them 
containing portions only of the Sacred 
Writings. They have however been proved 
by learned Hebrew scholars to agree with 
each other on all essential points. The 
Greek Version of the Old Testament, called 
the Septuaginty because seventy persons are 
supposed to have been employed in the 
work, was brought out by order of Ptolemy 
King of Egypt about A.D. 300. 

The Manuscripts of the New Testament 
are not nearly so numerous. The principal 
are the Alexandrian Manuscript, now in the 
British Museum, the Syriac, the Egyptian, 
the Sinaitic Manuscripts, &c. ; each con- 
taining nearly the whole of the Old and 
New Testament, and written out probably 
in the fourth or fifth century. 

For hundreds of years the Holy Scriptures 
remained as a sealed Book, locked up in 
the Hebrew and Greek languages. But in 



the age prior to the Reformation sundry 
efforts were made to translate them into 
English. It is supposed that certain portions 
were translated by Adhelm and Egbert as 
early as in the eighth century, and by Bede 
a little later. But Wickliffe's was the first 
complete English Bible : it was published 
A.D. 1380. This was followed by Tyndale's 
and Coverdale's. The translation, which we 
now use, was begun in 1607, by order of 
King James the First, and obtained the 
name of Kin^;' James* Bible, having been 
translated under a Royal Commission. This 
translation is not of course perfect, and 
there are perhaps passages in it which 
might be more correctly rendered ; but 
upon the whole it is a marvellous work ;. 
and we may well thank God that we are 
thereby enabled to read His precious Word 
* in our own tongue, wherein we were 
bom.' 

The fact of the Prayer-book version of 
tke Psalms differing from the Bible version 
is in consequence of their being taken from 
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two different translations. When our Prayer- 
book was compiled, the best translation of 
the Psalms which t/ien existed was made 
use of. And when afterwards another was 
published, people had become so familiar 
with the old translation of the Psalms, that 
it was thought well not to change it, es- 
pecially as it was in the main a faithful one. 
This will account for the existence of the 
two versions differing somewhat from each 
other. And for the same reason t/ie Lord's 
Prayer is not given in exactly the same 
words in the Prayer-book, as we have it 
in the Bible. 

I may here remark that the Division of 
the Bible into CJiapters and Verses is of 
comparatively modern date. This work was 
accomplished by Cardinal Hugo in the thir- 
teenth century, in order to facilitate reference, 
and to assist the reader in his study of the 
Sacred Volume. 

The earnest Churchman will be a lover of 
his Bible; and whether he hears it read in 
public, or reads it himself in private, he 
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will feel that it contains God's message to 
his soul, and is given * as a lamp to his feet, 
and a light to his path/ as he journeys on 
his way heavenward. '^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

The Churchman, as was observed in the last 
Chapter, loves his Prayer-book, though he 
loves his Bible more. The one is valuable, 
whilst the other is invdluahle: the one a 
costly treasure, the other a priceless pos- 
session : the one the composition of the wisest 
and holiest of men, the other the Inspired 
Word of God Himself: the one the mouth- 
piece through which we address God, the 
other the gracious means whereby He speaks 
to us. 

The Prayer-book contains all our Formu- 
laries, especially the Form of Prayer which 
we use in our Public Worship. 

The Christian Church, as far as we know, 
has always possessed a Liturgy. We find 
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certain Forms of Prayer which prevailed in 
the earliest time. For instance, the Oriaitat 
Liturgy w^ used in the Eastern Church ; 
the Alexandrian in Egypt, and in the coun- 
tries along the Mediterranean ; the Roman 
prevailed in Italy, and on the north coast 
of Africa; and the Gallican was adopted 
throughout Gaul and Spain. When Augustine 
came to Great Britain, he brought with him 
the Sacramentary of Gregory^ and this ap- 
pears to have been from that time largely 
used in the British Church. 

Each Bishopi however had authority to alter 
the Liturgy, so as to suit the wants of his 
own Diocese. Hence it was that several 
distinct Forms were adopted in England ; 
and thus there sprang up what was called 
the Use of York, of Hereford, of Salisbury, 
&c. These, though containing much that 
was valuable, were more or less impregnated 
with Romish error. 

At the time of the Reformation it was felt 
that Public Prayer should no longer be offered, 
as it had been hitherto, in the Latin tongue ; 
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for it was justly argued that * it was a thing 
plainly repugnant to the Word of God, and 
the custom of the Primitive Church, to have 
Public Prayer, or to minister the Sacra- 
ments in a tongue not understood of the 
people/ 

The first attempt however to frame any- 
thing like an English Prayer-book was made 
by the publication of Henry the Eighth's 
Primer in 1545. This contained the nucleus 
of our present Liturgy, namely, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Apostles' Creed, the Command- 
ments, and the Litany, which however varied 
a little from the one now in use. It contained 
also Prayers for Private Devotion. 

After a few years, in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, Cranmer and other Bishops were 
appointed to draw up a Form for Public 
Worship, * having respect to the pure religion 
of Christ, and to the practice of the Primitive 
Church.' The chief agents in this work were 
Archbishop Cranmer and Bishop Ridley ; and 
in carrying it out they proceeded with that 
wisdom and prudence which characterised 
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their whole conduct. Their object was not 
to innovate, but to remove innovations, and 
to restore the ancient form of sound doctrine. 
Nothing was further from their thoughts than 
the presumptuous notion of composing an 
entirely new Form of Devotion. They 
adopted as much as possible the Public 
Prayers which had long been accepted in the 
English Church, merely freeing them from 
the interpolations of Rome, and also from 
the blemishes which had adhered to them 
during a long period of ignorance and super- 
stition ; making also such Scriptural additions 
as they seemed to require. 

This Form was published in 1 549, it being 
substantially the same with that which we 
now have, with the exception of certain minor 
alterations and additions which were sub- 
sequently introduced. Our Prayer-book was 
in fact the reduction into one * use,' for the 
whole Church of England, of the Four Great 
Rituals, which had been hitherto used in 
England— that of Salisbury especially, but 
also those of York, Bangor, and LitvcoUv, 
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The Psalms were so distributed as to form 
convenient portions for every morning and 
evening in the year. The custom of repeating 
the alternate verses seems to be as old as 
Christianity itself; and it was evidently 
handed down from the Jewish Church ; for it 
is plain that many of the Psalms, which were 
originally composed for the public use of the 
Temple, were written in alternate verses. We 
have St. Basil's authority for believing that 
this was the constant practice of the early 
Christian Church; for he writes that the 
people in his time, * rising before it was light, 
went into the House of Prayer, and there in 
great agony of soul made confession of their 
sins to God. And then rising from their 
prayers proceeded to the singing (or chant- 
ing) of Psalms, dividing themselves into two 
parts, and singing by turns.' 

Our present practice of reading Two Lessons 
in the Public Service is of very ancient date. 
Such was the practice of the Jewish Church. 
They read in their Synagogues a passage 
irom the Books of Moses, and another fronx 
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the Prophets. Justin Martyr, in the Second 
Century, states that * it was the custom in his 
time to read Lessons out of the Prophets and 
Apostles in the Assemblies of the Faithful.' 
And Cyprian tells us that *it was the con- 
stant practice of all the Christians throughout 
Egypt to have two Lessons, one out of the 
Old Testament, and another out of the ,New, 
read immediately after the Psalms.' The 
revised Lectionary, or Table of Lessons, now 
in use, has lately been put forth by authority. 
The selections are wisely made, and are well 
adapted to meet the wants of the Church ; 
but they are open perhaps to some improve- 
ment 

The Collects^ or short Prayers, which so 
abound in our Services, as well as those which 
are appointed for Special Sundays and Holy- 
days throughout the Christian Year, are of 
very ancient origin. They were most of them 
culled from the Gelasian Sacramentary, which 
existed nearly fourteen hundred years ago. 
These were afterwards corrected by Gregory 
the Great, and were carried to England by 
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Augustine among the choicest treasures of 
his mission. 

It has been remarked concerning our 
Liturgy generally, that * we have many 
Prayers, but most of them very short, lest 
our attention should be wasted or dulled 
through continuance/ This is especially the 
case with our Collects : their brevity being 
the secret of their power. 

The Epistles and Gospels are supposed to 
have been selected by St. Jerome, who lived 
towards the end of the Fourth Century. And 
there is* no doubt that most of them were 
appointed to be read on the same Sundays 
and Holy Days as those on which we now 
read them. The practice of the Church in 
this respect has but little altered in the last 
fourteen hundred years. 

It was during the reign of Edward the 
Sixth that the Office for the Holy Com- 
munion was prepared. Since there had been 
so many disputes at the time of the Re- 
formation on the subject of the Holy 
Eucharist, it was felt to be of great import- 
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ance to set people's minds at rest on this 
subject. The 'Mass' was therefore con- 
verted into the 'Communion;' and it was 
now required that it should be administered 
to the people in both kinds, and in a lan- 
guage that they could understand. In ac- 
cordance with these Scriptural views our 
present Service was framed ; and I think 
we may say that it is unsurpassed, both as 
to the beauty and purity of its language, 
and also as reflecting the mind of Scripture* 

Since the reign of Edward the Sixth 
slight alterations and additions to the Prayer- 
book have been made from time to time. 
The last Revision took place in 1662, since 
which time the Prayer-book has stood as 
we have it in the present day. 

At this Revision several important addi- 
tions were made. For instance, the Opening- 
Sentences, the Exhortation, the General Con- 
fession, and Absolution were added, or at 
least were authoritatively enjoined, as also 
the Collects for Ember Weeks, the Prayer for 
Parliament, the Prayer for All Conditions of 
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J/^«, and the General Thanksgiving, Since 
that time, that is during the last two hun- 
dred years, no material change has been 
made. 

Two distinctive excellencies in this Form 
of Prayer are its Responsive Character, all 
being invited and expected to take part in 
the Service ; and also the large admixture 
of the Public Reading of God's Word. 

An objection has been often made, and 
not without some reason, to the Length of 
our Morning Service, and also to the Repe- 
titions which exist in it The cause will at 
once be seen, if we bear in mind that the 
Service, as we now use it, is a combination 
of Three Services ; namely, the Morning 
Prayer, the Litany, and the Communion 
Office. The original intention no doubt was 
to use them separately; but from various 
causes they have long been used together as 
one amalgamated Service. It is still how- 
ever quite legitimate, under certain condi- 
tions, to separate them. 

Our Church marks out for us a complete 
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Ecclesiastical Year, beginning with Advent. 
During the first part of the year she brings 
before us our Lord's life among us ; and 
during the second portion she instructs us 
to live after His example. The former 
embraces the whole period from Advent to 
Trinity Sunday ; while the latter includes 
all the Sundays after Trinity. And well 
may we be thankful that the great events 
of our Saviour's course on earth, His Birth, 
His Miracles, His Teaching, His holy and 
spotless Life, His suffering Death, His 
glorious Resurrection and Ascension, are all 
prominently brought before us, to awaken 
our sluggish minds, and to lead us to Him 
who is * the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.' 

But besides these epochs which have special 
reference to our Blessed Lord, there are other 
Days and Seasons, for which the Church 
claims a reverent observance. Of these three 
are in honour of the Holy Ghost, one of the 
Blessed Trinity, and the remainder are in 
remembrance of holy persons, Apostles and 
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others, whose faith we are bound to follow, 
'considering the end of their conversa- 
tion.' 

There are various other days noted in 
our Calendar. These were retained at the 
time of the Reformation, not by reason of 
their religious importance, but because it was 
deemed inexpedient to obliterate them on 
account of the meeting of the English Courts 
of Justice, the holding of Public Fairs and 
Markets, &c., with which these particular 
days had some connexion. For this and 
other reasons it was thought convenient to 
retain them ; but, as Wheatley observes, 
* not with any regard of their being kept 
holy by the Church.' 

The Book of Common Prayer then may 
be regarded by us as * a most precious in- 
heritance,' and we have indeed reason to 
thank God for it. It is to us as a watered 
garden, from which we may daily gather 
fruit for the nourishment of our souls. We 
value it, and love it, not only for its intrinsic 
worth, but also because it contains the Prayers 
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which our Fellow-Churchmen have breathed 
forth during past generations, and even during 
Apostolic times. 

Our English Prayer-book was not com- 
posed in haste, nor by any one body of men. 
It has come down to us with the approving 
stamp of many centuries. Most of our 
Prayers have been used in the Christian 
Church for at least Fourteen Hundred Years ; 
and almost all of them can be traced to 
Ancient Offices. 

Speaking generally of our Liturgy, Dean 
Comber says that *it is so judiciously con- 
trived, that the wisest men may at once 
exercise their knowledge and their devotion ; 
and yet so plain, that the most ignorant may 
pray with understanding; so full, that no- 
thing is omitted which is fit to be asked 
in public ; and so particular, that it com- 
priseth most things which we would ask in 
private. Its doctrine is pure and primitive, 
and its ceremonies so simple, that most of 
the Christian world agree in them.' 

Dr. Adam Clarke also, the learned and 
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distinguished Methodist Commentator, thus 
speaks of our Liturgy, *It is the greatest 
effort of the Reformation, next to the Trans- 
lation of the Bible. As a Form of Devotion 
it has no equal in any part of the Universal 
Church. Next to the Bible it is the Book 
of my understanding and of my heart.' 



O Lord, our refuge and strength, who art the 
author of all godliness, be ready, we beseech Thee, 
to hear the devout prayers of Thy Church ; and 
grant that those things which we ask faithfully we 
may obtain effectually, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 

Collect for the Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

The present state of Christendom is not, 
alas, one of Unity, but the reverse. 

On the one hand there is Romanism 
standing up in direct opposition to the 
Church of England ; and her antagonism is 
the more decided from the fact of our 
having come out from her fold, and eman- 
cipated ourselves from her sway. For we 
are now, thank God, a Reformed Church, 
having separated from the Church of Rome, 
just so far as she had departed from the 
Primitive Church. 

The humble and earnest Churchman will 
naturally inquire. What should be our atti- 
tude towards our Romanist Brethren ? As- 
suredly we should not blind our eyes to the 
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great divergence which exists between us. 
We should not ignore their perversion of, 
and their additions to, the truth of God. 
But still we should exercise charity in our 
separation from them. We should treat them 
with kindness and gentleness, without yield- 
ing a single principle that is dear to us. 
We differ from them in essentials ; and in- 
asmuch as they cannot, by reason of their 
Church's claim to infallibility, waive those 
differences, and draw near to us, there is 
little hope that, if we are faithful to our 
own views, we can ever come together. 

In fact between us and Rome there rises 
up an impassable barrier, namely, the four- 
teen Clauses added to the Creed of Pope 
Pius IV., and embodied in the Canons of 
the Council of Trent. And further the recent 
measures of that Church have tended to 
make our separation from her even more 
needful ; for she has lately added to her 
other dogmas that of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary,* and also 

* The Romanist holds that the Virgin Mary was 
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the still more recent doctrine of Papal In- 
fallibility. And further since the Romanist 
does not make his final appeal, as we do, to 
the inspired word of God, we stand on no 
common ground, and consequently there is 
little hope of our ultimate agreement. 

Although then, as much as lieth in us, 
we should 'seek peace and ensue it' with 
all men, it must not be sought at the expense 
of truth ; for our union with Rome would 
be equivalent to our separation from the 
truth of Christ. Whilst we exercise Christian 
charity towards our Romanist Brethren, we 
should abhor the errors which they hold, as 
subversive of the truth of God, displeasing 
to Him, and hurtful to our own souls. And 
also being confident in the purity and sound- 
ness of our own faith, we should seek for 
them that true conversion of heart, which can 
alone bring them into conformity with the 
truth and will of God. 

bom without sin. This doctrine was invented in the 
Twelfth Century, when the devotion offered to her 
had grown to an extravagant height ; but it has only 
lately been made an Article of Faith. 
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But there are other Christian Bodies, which 
like the Church of England are severed from 
Rome ; and yet these stand aloof from us, 
having either adopted a Form of Government, 
or embraced sundry Doctrines, which we do 
not believe to be in strict accordance with 
the Divine Word. Now, though we cannot 
ignore our differences with these our brethren, 
still we should be prepared to exercise a large- 
hearted forbearance, and much brotherly love, 
towards them. At the same time we should 
hold our own with a firm grasp, feeling that 
truth is very dear to us, and that we are 
resting upon a foundation, which may be as- 
sailed, but which cannot be overthrown. 

In Acts, ii. 42, we are told that the Early 
Disciples of our Lord * continued in the 
Apostles' doctrine and fellowship,^ It has 
been said that the Romanist exalts fellow- 
ship with the Church to the disparagement 
of sound doctrine ; whilst the modern Dis- 
senter retains the doctrine, but ignores the 
fellowship. Our aim in the Church of Eng- 
land is to maintain both. 
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A true Churchman will always be loyal 
to his own Communion. He will feel bound 
to it by the strongest ties. But this need 
not hinder him from regarding with kind 
and brotherly feelings those who, whilst 
adopting a somewhat different creed from 
his own, still love the Saviour whom he 
loves. He will never forget that there is as 
great a variety in the complexion of our 
minds as there is in our outer skin, and 
that men may take a somewhat diverse 
view of truth, and yet may, as well as our- 
selves, sincerely desire to be led aright 

The present state of things however cannot 
be right in the sight of God. Disunion and 
divisions are contrary to the mind of Him, 
whose Prayer for His Church was, *that 
they all may be one, as thou Father art in 
me, and I in Thee, that they all may be one 
in us, that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me.' 

And if we look back to Apostolic days, 
we shall find that the time was when there 
existed but one Church — one Catholic, Apo- 
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stolic, Undivided Body — one City of Refuge, 
beyond whose shelter there was no resting- 
place. It is perhaps somewhat difficult to 
realize it, but the plain fact is so. It has 
been remarked by a modem writer, * There 
was but one Body known as the Church 
over the whole earth. It was divided, but 
as parts of a whole are divided. It was 
the Roman Church at Rome; the Italian 
Church at Milan ; the African Church in 
Africa ; the Gallican Church in Gaul : and 
in some local peculiarities these all differed. 
But these National Churches were all parts 
of the vast Church Universal. All had 
communion and fellowship together. The 
Church member in Rome was a Church 
member also in Britain. At Ephesus he 
joined in the solemn worship, and partook 
of the same Sacraments, though the language 
of prayer and praise was another. 

In those days a Christian, who left his 
home, took with him a letter from his Bishop 
or his Pastor, certifying his standing as a bap- 
tized man ; and that letter unlocked Christian 
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hospitality, ensured Christian greeting, and 
admitted him to Christian fellowship in every 
land then known to civilized man. In the 
deserts of Numidia and among Scythian 
snows, by the cataracts of the Nile and by 
the shores of the far-off British streams, he 
found the same Church to welcome him, he 
joined in the same Prayers, and professed his 
faith in the same Creed. For he was a mem- 
ber of that great Brotherhood, which knew 
neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free; but 
baptized into its fellowship of love and 
equality all alike for whom Christ died. 

So stood the Christian Church for many cen- 
turies, one and undivided. And though as yet 
but small and weak, she bore aloft the banner 
of the Cross, and her battle-cry was, 'One 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism;' and with 
that she conquered.* But there can be no 
union worth the name which is based upon 
a surrender of Apostolic faith and order ; 
and a union which requires absolute uni- 
formity and sameness is impossible. Agree- 

* See a work on Unity, by the Rev. Hugh Thompson. 
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ment on essential points on such as are 
necessary for intercourse is what we should 
reasonably desire. Differences will ever exist, 
except when stifled and suppressed, as in 
the Church of Rome. Truth is one, but it 
will necessarily take its form and colouring 
from the individual. 

It has been remarked that where there is 
life, there will be a certain amount of variety. 
It is only in dead matter that absolute uni- 
formity can be secured. Oneness was orig- 
inally the mark of Christ's Church, and surely 
it will be so again. There is even now a 
great yearning for unity. Beneath the sur- 
face of our dissensions there are symptoms 
in these days of a drawing together of men 
of different parties, animated by a common 
love of our Lord, and an earnest desire to 
devote themselves to His service. Witness 
the spirit which prevailed at the Bonn Con- 
ference in 1874; the efforts that have been 
made for many years to break down the 
barrier which separates us from the Eastern 
Churches; the drawing together of many 
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brethren who now, alas, belong to separate 
folds ; each and all indicating that the 
general feeling of Christians is at present 
tending that way. 

And who can tell but that our own beloved 
<3hurch may be the focus, around which the 
separated units shall be gathered ? No 
Church strikes the chord of unity so clearly 
as the Church of England ; and no Church 
is so fitted to bring about this most desirable 
end. 

There are many points, in which the 
Anglican Church seems to be peculiarly 
adapted for so glorious a work. Her Sound- 
ness^ and Stability for instance, enable her to 
offer a firm footing to those who want some- 
thing to rely upon ; for she is founded on 
Catholic truth and Apostolic order. Her 
Comprehensiveness too fits her for it ; for this 
gives her liberty to include within her limits, 
and then consolidate, the multiform variety 
which exists in the several Christian Bodies. 
And further, her well-defined Principles^ her 
Scriptural Liturgy y the soundness of her 
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Creed — all these are elements which we may 
look for in vain in other Churches. May 
she not then be the honoured instrument in 
God's hands of one day bringing about this 
great blessing, when *the envy of Ephraim 
shall depart, and the adversaries of Judah 
shall be cut off; when Ephraim shall not envy 
Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim;' 
but the flock shall feed in one pasture? 

Oh that God would heal our internal 
divisions, and that a greater spirit of unity 
might spring up within our own Communion ! 
Oh that the citizens of our Zion would so 
cultivate the spirit of harmony, that she 
might be known of all to be * a city at unity 
in itself!' Then might she with greater hope 
of success, * stretch forth her hands to those 
beyond her gates,' and lead them in, not 
with the mean exultation of mere partizans, 
but as those who would cordially welcome 
them to a common brotherhood. 

I believe that God will, in answer to our 
prayers, bring this about in His own time, 
and by His own instrumentality. And mean- 



while may we take comfort from the thought 
that this wished-for unity will exist in per- 
fection when we shall meet in the Church 
above ; for then there will be * no schism in 
the body.' 



More especially we pray for the good estate of 
the Catholic Church, that it may be so guided and 
governed by thy good Spirit, that all who profess 
and call themselves Christians may be led into the 
way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of spirit, 
in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life. 
Amen, 

Prayer for all Conditions of Men, 
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CHAPTER X. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES THE SIN OF SCHISM ? 

Schism is spoken of in God's Word as some- 
thing which He disapproves of, in fact as a 
sin in His sight ? But what is Schism ? It 
is a wounding and rending of the Christian 
Body ; a breaking off from communion with 
the Church ; a severance of that which our 
Lord would have to be one. In Primitive 
Times the Church of Christ was, as we have 
seen, a compact Brotherhood ; its members 
were united ; its keynote was, * One Body, 
and one Spirit, one Hope of our calling, 
one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God 
and Father of all/ 

Soon however Satan sowed his evil seeds ; 
and the seed of Division was one of them. 
Men became dissatisfied with the traditions 
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received from Christ and His Apostles, and 
the rules which they had laid down. They 
must needs put forward their own opinions, 
and seek to mould the Church according to 
their own tastes. Thus the sacred enclosure 
which the Lord had gathered round the 
Church was broken down. Others again, 
like the Cerinthians, the Gnostics, and others, 
fell into actual heresy ; some of them denying 
the Lord who brought them ; and thus con- 
fusion was introduced where before all was 
harmony. 

In the fourth century the Donatists se- 
parated in a body from the communion of 
the Church. And in modern times many 
more have done the same. Consequently 
various sects have been formed according to 
the caprice of men, to the dishonour of 
Christ, and the weakening of His Church. 

Such then is Schism; and our Church 
warns her members against it There are 
undoubtedly degrees in this as well as in 
other sins. The originator for instance of a 
sect, or one who fosters it from a captious 
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and contentious spirit, or one who falls in 
with it from an insufficient motive, is specially 
culpable ; whilst on the other hand there may 
be extenuating circumstances which lessen 
the sin in question, and even neutralize it. 

If for instance life has departed from a 
Church — if error in doctrine has crept into 
it — or if a general coldness prevails among 
its members — if men obstinately set them- 
selves against any improvement — then sepa- 
ration from it may be excusable. This was 
the case a hundred and fifty years ago. In 
our own Church a deadly coldness had long 
prevailed. The leading truths of Christ's 
Gospel were undervalued and suppressed. 
The Church did nothing for the souls of 
men ; its energies were paralyzed, and its 
usefulness gone. Then was the spirit of 
Whitfield and Wesley stirred in them ; and 
they gathered around them a body of men 
vho were zealous for the truth, and formed 
a Society which has ever since existed. Thus 
a division was effected in the Church, which 
alas has never been healed. 
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Here was a grievous fault. And who was 
to blame — those who divided the Church, or 
those who caused the division? The blame 
must, I think, be shared by both. The Fol- 
lowers of Wesley should never have left, as 
they have done, the great Christian Body to 
which they belonged. Their untiring efforts 
should have been to effect a revival within 
the Church, rather than a separation front it. 
They should have endeavoured to infuse life 
into the torpid Body, rather than seek a new 
life apart from it. 

But we of the Church of England must 
stand condemned also : nay, we are perhaps 
more to be blamed than they. Our coldness, 
deadness, unfaithfulness, and suppression of 
truth were the exciting agents in the schism. 
Had things been different — had the Church 
been as it is now — then would such a step 
have been altogether unjustifiable. And I will 
add that if we had shown a little more wis- 
dom, and had endeavoured to meet the wants 
and yearnings of those earnest men, instead of 
trying to crush their efforts — had we g^ded 
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the stream instead of seeking to check it — 
matters might have been very different, and 
all might have tended to strengthen, and not 
to enfeeble, the Church. 

I will mention another case, and a still 
graver one. Our separation from Rome was 
a schism — a schism on their part, but not 
on otirs. They departed from the truth; 
they condoned error ; they misled the people, 
preaching another gospel, and teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men. They 
virtually robbed Christ of His glory, setting 
up new Mediators in His place. A Portion 
of the Church saw the error into which the 
main Body had fallen. And what did they 
do ? They felt that the Body had gone astray, 
and they inquired for *the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walked therein.' They 
returned to Primitive doctrines and Apostolic 
practice; and since then they have never 
departed from them. Yes, Rome was the 
schismatic here, and on her head lies the 
guilt. 

Let us then understand oqe another. 
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Schism IS a sin in our Lord's eyes. He 
would have His Church to be one, as He 
and His Father are one. Those then who 
carelessly promote divisions are wrong, very 
wrong. The cry which is so often heard in 
these days, one saying, 'I am of Paul,' and 
another, *I am of Apollos,' is a cry which 
greatly injures the cause of Christ, disturbing 
His Church, and impeding the spread of His 
gospel. 

Let us 'follow peace with all men.' Let 
us mark those who cause divisions, remem- 
bering that we are one Body in Christ, and 
everyone members one of another, let us 
rally round the one standard which Christ 
has firmly planted. And let us earnestly 
pray, as our Church teaches us, 'From all 
false doctrine, heresy, and schism, good Lord, 
deliver us.' 



O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
our only Saviour, the Prince of Peace, give us 
grace seriously to lay to heart the great danger 
we are in by our unhappy divisions. Take away 
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all hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else may 
hinder us from godly Union and Concord, that as 
there is but one Body, and one Spirit, and one 
Hope of our Calling, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of us all; so we 
may henceforth be all of one heart and of one 
soul, united in one holy bond of Truth and Peace, 
of Faith and Charity; and may with one mind 
and one mouth glorify thee, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 

Prayer for the Queeris Accession* 



s 
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CHAPTER XI. 

POPULAR OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE CHURCH, 

The Church of England has her Opponents 
as well as her Friends. Frequent objections 
have been started, and many faults have been 
attributed to her, which have perhaps some- 
thing specious about them, but which upon 
examination will be found to be utterly fri- 
volous. I will notice a few of them. 

I. It is sometimes said that, although we 
have separated ourselves from Rome, we still 
retain certain Romish doctrines and practices. 
It will be found however that such is a most 
unfair charge. It is true that we have retained 
all that was Scriptural and Primitive in the 
Church from which we are separated, and have 
rejected no doctrine or practice merely because 
the Church of Rome held it also. This was 
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the principle upon which we acted, and who 
will question the soundness and wisdom of 
it? At the time of the Reformation many 
other Christian bodies, such as the Lutherans 
and Calvinists, in their desire to purge them- 
selves from all Romish taint, ran into the 
opposite extreme. From this however we 
were graciously preserved, our aim being to 
reject what was erroneous and unscriptural, 
whilst we clung to all that was good and 
true. 

For instance, we still adhere to tAe Epi- 
scopal Government of the Church, and the 
Threefold Order of the Ministry ; not how- 
ever because such was the practice of the 
Church of Rome, but because it is in strict 
accordance with Scripture and with Primitive 
usage. 

We preserve too in our Book of Common 
Prayer the Three Ancient Creeds ; for these 
have always held their place in the Church 
of Christ, and serve as glorious Standards of 
the Faith and strong Bulwarks against Error. 
We have also many Collects and Prayers 
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which are used by the Church of Rome, and 
which were felt to be too precious to lose. 
And would it not be sinful to give these 
up, coming as they do from the purest source, 
merely because Romanism has not discarded 
them ? 

Again, the Clerical Garb in which our 
Clergy officiate has been said to savour of 
Rome. But the simplicity of its character 
ought to be enough to refute this objection. 
And truly our love of order leads us to 
approve of that decent apparel, which is 
emblematical of the purity, which should 
adorn those who minister before the Lord. 

The erection of the Cross also on our 
churches is objected to by some, because 
Romanists do the same. But why do we 
place it there .^ Not because the Church of 
Rome does so, but because we glory in the 
Cross, as the precious emblem of our faith, 
and the symbol of our hopes. We place it 
there to show whose we are, and to whom 
we consecrate ourselves and our sanctuaries. 
So also in the Order of Baptism we use the 
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sign of the Cross as a fitting and reverent 
emblem of our Christian profession. 

Now, because the Romanists have intro- 
duced some abuses in connexion with the 
Cross, it would be most unwise and unfaithful 
were we on that account to discard it. No, 
we should cling to it with unabated affection, 
declaring as openly as possible that the Cross 
is the Great Standard around which we rally, 
the subject of our Teaching, and the Founda- 
tion of all our Hopes. 

2. Our Church is frequently accused of 
Formalism. And why so? Simply because 
she has certain prescribed Forms, to which 
she adheres strictly and loyally. She has a 
prescribed Form of Prayer for her worshippers ; 
all her Occasional Services are carefully pro- 
vided, and fixed rules are given for their 
observance. But whilst we regard these 
Forms as helps to us in our devotions, and 
conducive to reverence and good order, we 
protest against mtxt forfnalism. We adhere 
to our forms, but are not therefore formal; 
for under this outward framework our great 
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aim and desire is to worship God with a 
pure and hearty worship. In fact the great 
object which our Church has in view is that 
all should be done 'decently and in order.' 

3. We are accused by some of attaching- 
too much importance to Outward CeremoniaL 
I have already shewn that the appointed 
Ritual of the Church of England is w&rf 
simple ; being as far removed from the gor- 
geous ceremonial of the Church of Rome 
as from the barrenness of worship which 
frequently prevails among Protestants. Un- 
doubtedly there have been from time to time 
those among us who have run into much wild 
extravagance in these matters; but such 
excesses are exceptions, and in most of our 
congregations a desire prevails to have warm 
and earnest, but yet simple, services, in har- 
mony with the spirit of our Church. 

4. Some complain that there is a lack of 
Discipline in carrying out our Ecclesiastical 
System. This is in a measure true. We 
perhaps err on the side of charity, and relax 
our bands, when they might with advantage 
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be tightened. There is much liberty of sen- 
timent and of action allowed among our 
Clergy. This sometimes leads to divergence 
and disorder : but it also has its advantages, 
preventing narrowness of mind and trammel- 
ling of thought. Certainly we, of the Church 
of England, enjoy a large liberty ; but it is far 
removed from licence and lawlessness. 

5. The connexion of Church and State in 
England is objected to by some. But surely 
it is a righteous thing for a Country to recog- 
nise and adopt a special form of religion, 
a.nd to provide it for her children. But let 
us remember that this connexion is by no 
jmeans essential to onr existence as a Church. 
If it were broken to-morrow, the Church 
would still be what she now is. The 
•severance would be a far greater loss to the 
State than to the Church. 

6. Our Church has sometimes been accused 
■also of Intolerance. This she certainly does 
not deserve, for though she claims to be not 
a mere Sect, but a true Branch of the Church 
of Christ, she desires to treat all as Christian 
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Brethren who are loyal subjects to Christ, and 
uphold the banner of His cross. 

7. There are certain recognised customs in 
our Church, to which exception is sometimes 
taken, as for instance. Bowing at t/ie Saviouf^s 
namey Tiirning to tlie East when the Creed is 
rehearsed, and also Kneeling in prayer. 

We bow at the name of Jesus to mark our 
reverence for Him who is Lord of all; and to 
show that while we recognise Him as * perfect 
man,' and call Him by a corresponding name, 
we own Him also as * perfect God.' 

Again, we turn to the East in rehearsing 
the Creed, for we are then making a solemn 
confession of our faith. Such has for cen- 
turies past been the practice of the Church; 
and we thereby shew that we are looking 
anxiously for our Lord's promised return, 
when *the dayspring from on high* shall 
again visit us ; and * His feet shall stand in 
that day upon the Mount of Olives.' 

We kneel in Prayer because we regard that 
posture as most fitting for suppliants at the 
throne of God, and^ because Scripture clearly 
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recommends it David says, ' Let us worship 
and bow down, and kneel before the Lord 
our Maker;' 'We will go into his tabernacle, 
and fall low on our knees before his footstool.' 
Daniel * kneeled upon his knees three times 
a day and prayed.' So was it with Solomon 
and Ezra, with St Peter and St Paul. And 
such too was the example of our Great 
Pattern. Our Church therefore bids her 
worshippers to kneel. 

8. That we call ourselves a Branch of the 
Catholic Churchy is an offence to some. But 
when it is remembered that the word Catholic 
simply means Universal^ the objection ceases. 
The word Catholic has nothing to do with the 
Church of Rome, but simply means the one 
Universal Church of Christ. 

I might add other charges, which are fre- 
quently brought against us, but these will 
suffice to shew how ill-founded are many of 
the Popular Objections which are made 
against the Anglican Church, and how 
completely they vanish away, when calmly 
examined and explained. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CHURCH WORK AND CHURCH HELPERS. 

That there is an important work to be 
done in the Church, and that each individual 
Churchman has a part to take in that work, 
are facts which it would be well for us all 
to realize — well for the Church, and well 
for us individually. We should not only 
love our Church, and be thankful that we 
belong to her, but we should shew our 
attachment to her by devoting ourselves to 
her service. We should not be content to 
stand afar off, and admire her system, but 
we should draw near to her, and take an 
active part in her work for Christ 

Just as in your Domestic Circle you have 
your allotted place, either as Master or Ser- 
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vant, Son or Daughter, filling some one cell 
in that busy hive, so in Christ's Household 
there is a place for you to occupy, and a 
work for you to do. Your Clergyman should 
be regarded as the working Leader, and you 
should be Fellow-workers with him. 

There arc certain Official Posts in the 
Church, which must needs be filled by Lay- 
men ; and these should be regarded as posts 
of honour and usefulness to which the Church 
may perhaps call you. 

Of this nature is the office of Church- 
warden^ of which there are two in every 
Parish — one usually nominated by the 
Clergymen, and the other elected by the 
Vestry. This is an honourable office, giving 
to those who fill it the care of the Church 
Fabric, the ordering of what is necessary for 
the due and reverent Services of the Sanc- 
tuary, and the general management of the 
Church Funds. It is too often regarded as 
an irksome duty, and is therefore discharged 
grudgingly and without any real interest; 
but if taken up in a right spirit, it will 
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be a delightful service, and one which we 
should feel (t to be a great privilege to 
undertake. 

He who would fill this office rightly should 
be heartily devoted to the Church's interests, 
and anxious to advance them by every means 
in his power. He should be an intelligent 
and earnest worshipper, a devout communi- 
cant, and be ready in his official capacity 
to take a lead in every good work in which 
the Church is embarked. 

In those Branches of our Church, which 
admit the Laity into their Synods (which 
is the case in our Colonies, and will soon be 
the case I trust in England), certain Laymen 
in each Parish are chosen as Delegates to 
the Church Council. This selection, as well 
as that which we have just been speaking 
of, is a mark of confidence on the part of 
the Parishioners ; and the office is one which 
may be filled with very great advantage to 
the well-being of the Church. The Delegate 
takes part in the Ecclesiastical Councils of 
the Diocese, and it is his duty to forward 
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the interests of the Church at large, and of 
his own Parish in particular. 

The office of Lay Reader, or Catechist, 
exists in some Parishes. These Spiritual 
Labourers are employed in subordination to 
the Clergyman. Their duty is that of 
Parochial Visiting, and the reading and ex- 
plaining of Scripture. The Church permits 
them to read the Lessons in the Public Ser- 
vice, when the Clergyman is present; and 
in some cases they are permitted, in his 
absence, to read a portion of the Public 
Prayers, and also a Sermon. 

In some Dioceses these Lay Readers are 
formally set apart for their work with the 
Bishop's authority and blessing; but more 
commonly his licence is deemed a sufficient 
recognition of their office. 

Of late years an effort has been made to 
revive the Order of DeaconesseSy and to estab- 
lish in the Church a body of devoted Women, 
to take part in visiting the sick and in other 
Christian work. Such an office seems to 
have existed in the days of the Apostles. 
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In Phil. iv. we find St. Paul alluding to them 
in strong and urgent language, *I beseech 
thee, true yoke-fellow, help those women who 
laboured with me in the gospel;' and in 
Rom. xvi. he speaks of Phoebe as * a servant 
or deaconess of the Church at Cenchrea.' 
Their office consisted in the instruction of 
children ; in assisting at the baptism of 
women; in previously preparing them for 
that Rite; in visiting sick persons of their 
own sex ; and in performing many of those 
inferior offices towards their own sex, which 
the Deacons performed for the men. It is 
true that in the Christian Church there has 
always been a little band of Faithful Women, 
who have proved themselves valuable Church 

Helpers ; but it is felt by many that their 

« 

work would be carried on more effectively, 
if a definite status and office were assigned 
to them by the Church itself. 

Besides these office-bearers there are many 
less formal Church workers, who are of 
essential use as aiding the Clergyman in his 
sacred mission, and setting him free to give 
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himself more exclusively *to prayer and the 
ministry of the Word.' I allude to those 
essentially Lay Works, such as the manage- 
ment of clubs, the collection of funds, the 
organization of meetings, &c. 

There are works also of a more spiritual 
character, which may still be performed by 
Laymen or Laywomen ; such as teaching in 
Sunday schools, visiting the sick, conducting 
Bible Classes, &c. And besides these there 
are other Parish works, and Mission works, 
in which an active Lay Helper may be most 
usefully employed. For although we are not 
all set apart for the Ministry, nor are we all 
called to go forth as Missionaries, still every 
Christian is a * Priest unto God,' and should be 
doirfg His work in the world. In an inferior 
sense too we should all be Missionaries, doing 
our utmost for the extension of the Church 
and the enlargement of our Lord's Kingdom. 
We should especially be ready to lend a 
helping hand in building up that particular 
Church, to which we are so happily allied, 
and in pi'omoting its efficiency. 



Unhappily there are some persons who 
labour for Christ, and with much earnestness, 
but they act independently of any Church. 
Consequently their work does not tell so 
much as it would otherwise do : it is carried 
on without authority, and lacks definiteness. 
I would caution you against so desultory a 
mode of action. Place yourself under the guid- 
ance and leadership of your Church ; submit 
yourself to her control ; and act in accordance 
with her rules. Go to your Minister, and he 
will doubtless find a post for you to occupy, 
and a sphere for your humble energies. 

Of this I am sure, that if we love our 
Lord, we shall not rest content without 
giving some of our time and strength to 
His service and that of His Church. 

May God provide some employment for 
you, in which you shall find it both your 
duty and your happiness to engage! 

In any case, whether you are able to enter 
upon active work or not, take a real interest 
in your Church. Let your feeling be that 
to her you belong, that her welfare is near 
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your heart, and that her advancement and 
prosperity are very dear to you. 

Be not satisfied with the Church's apparent 
prosperity, unless you can see her expanding, 
advancing, making progress. Do all you can 
to promote her actual growth, so that she 
may extend her influence, make fresh inroads 
upon sin and worldliness, gain fresh victories 
for Christ, and occupy fresh ground in the 
name of her Sovereign Lord. 

Such is, and ought to be, the Church's 
true Mission ; and well is it for those who 
are doing their part to forward it. Their 
labour will not be in vain in the Lord. 

And now, having spokeii earnestly about 
the Church in the foregoing pages, I would 
in conclusion say this to my Readers — ^The 
sort of Churchmanship which I would recom- 
mend to you is not a negative Churchmanship, 
as though it signified little to which com- 
xmunion you belong — not a mere nominal 
^^Churchmanship, which has no reality about 
it — not an extreme Churchmanship, which 



would make the Church a kind of second 
Saviour to us — but a Churchmanship which 
is intelligent, hearty, earnest, and decided — 
which makes a bold stand upon certain 
definite principles, and honestly desires to 
carry them out without any compromise of 
truth, but in a loving. Christian spirit 

Remember that, beautiful as the Church 
is, and worthy of our love, it is only a 
Framework, a Scaffolding, which God has 
graciously provided to help us upward and 
onward. There is a building which it en- 
closes, spiritual and unseen : * the Kingdom 
of God is within you/ 'Let us never lose 
sight ' (says Bishop Randall) * of the impor- 
tant fact, that the Church, and Ministry, and 
Worship are not the end, but the means. 
The end is the salvation of souls and the 
glory of God.* And he adds, 'With a 
Ministry so Apostolic and with a Liturgy 
so Evangelical, do you wonder that I am 
a Churchman, and never can be anything 
else? Do you not wonder that you your- 
self are not V 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PRIVATE PRAYERS FOR CHURCHMEN. 

The following Prayers are for the use of 
Churchmen, to be occasionally inserted either 
in their Private or Family Devotions. 

I. For a Blessing on the Church generally. 

O most gracious Father, we humbly be- 
seech Thee for Thy Church at large, and 
more especially for that Branch of it to 
which we belong. Fill it with truth and 
peace. Where it is corrupt, purify it ; where 
it is in error, correct it ; where it is weak, 
revive it ; where it is divided, unite it. Grant 
life and earnestness to its members. May 
Thy love prevail among them. Make them 
holy and consistent, and enable them by 
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their lives to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things. Grant this for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen. 

O Lord, look graciously upon the multi- 
tudes of those in this Land whose souls are 
endangered through the v€uious forms of 
infidelity, and false religion, by which they 
are ensnared. And grant unto them that 
be in error the light of Thy truth, to the 
intent that they may return into the way 
of righteousness and peace. And this we 
ask for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Be pleased, O Lord, to extend the bounds 
of Thy Church, and to spread abroad Thy 
glorious Gospel in all Lands. Hasten the 
time when all shall know Thee, from the 
least to the greatest. Hear us, we beseech 
Thee, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 
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2. For the Church in our own Parish 

and Diocese. 

O merciful God, let Thy blessing rest 
upon the Diocese in which Thou hast cast 
our lot, and upon this Parish to which we 
especially belong. Grant that a spirit of 
harmony and good-will may ever prevail 
among us. May we live together in bro- 
therly peace and concord. 

Especially bless Thy Servant who ministers 
among us. Bless also our Church members. 
Make us sound in faith, and holy in our lives. 
Pour out more largely upon us the gifts of 
Thy Holy Spirit. Revive Thy work in the 
midst of us. Awaken the careless. Arouse 
the impenitent. Lead many souls to Christ. 
Build up Thy own people in their most holy 
faith, and add to Thy Church continually 
such as shall be saved. Enable us, O Lord, 
by Thy grace so truly to serve Thee here, 
that we may at length be received into Thy 
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kingdom above; for the sake and through 
the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 



3. For the Bishop of the Diocese. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, we commend to Thy 
gracious care him whom Thou hast called 
to the sacred office of a Bishop in this 
Diocese. Give him bodily health and spiritual 
grace. Endue him with much wisdom, zeal, 
and earnestness ; and may Thy Church pros- 
per under his rule. Grant also that, having 
faithfully served Thee in this his high and 
holy calling, he may at length receive the 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. 

Hear us, O Thou chief Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls ; and to Thee, with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, we would ascribe 
all honour, glory, and praise, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 
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4. For our Clergy. 

O Almighty God and heavenly Father, be 
pleased to remember with Thy mercy and 
love, those who minister before Thee in holy 
things. Prosper the great and blessed work 
in which they are engaged. Give life, and 
earnestness, and success to their ministrations. 
Enable them faithfully to preach Thy Word, 
and rightly and duly to administer Thy Holy 
Sacraments. May they uphold Christ both 
by their words, and in their lives. 

And raise up, we pray Thee, faithful and 
true men for the work of Thy Church. 
O Thou Lord of the harvest, prepare Thy 
own Labourers, and send them forth into Thy 
harvest Let Thy Priests be clothed with 
righteousness, and Thy Saints sing with joy- 
fulness. 

Grant this, O heavenly Father, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen. 
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5. For our Missionaries, 

Almighty God, who by Thy Son Jesus 
Christ didst give commandment to the holy 
Apostles, that they should go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, grant unto those whom Thou hast 
called to the ministry of Thy Church, in 
this and other lands, a ready will to obey 
Thy word ; and fill them with a hearty desire 
to make Thy way known upon earth. Thy 
saving health among all nations. Look with 
compassion upon them that have not known 
Thee, and on the multitudes that are scat- 
tered abroad as sheep having no shepherd. 
O heavenly Father, Lord of the Harvest, 
have respect, we beseech Thee, to our prayers ; 
and by Thy grace fit and prepare Thy ser- 
vants for their high and holy work. Give 
them the spirit of power, and of love, and 
of a sound mind ; strengthen them to endure 
hardness ; be with them in all perils by land 
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or by water, in sickness and distress, in weari- 
ness and painfulness, in disappointments and 
persecution ; and grant that both by their 
life and doctrine they may set forth Thy 
glory, and set forward the salvation of all 
men ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 



6. For an Increase of Labourers in the 
Lord's Vineyard. 

O Almighty God and heavenly Father, 
Thou hast bidden us come to Thee in every 
time of need. Look now, we beseech Thee, 
upon Thy Church, and supply her pressing 
wants. The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the labourers are few ; O Thou Lord of the 
harvest, we pray Thee, we entreat Thee, to 
send forth Labourers into Thy harvest. Move 
the hearts of Thy servants, that they may 
willingly offer themselves for the blessed 
work of the ministry. Raise up faithful and 
true men from among us, men full of the 
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Holy Ghost and of faith. O Thou great 
Shepherd of the sheep, prepare them by 
Thy Holy Spirit earnestly to feed Thy flock. 
Thou who didst leave the ninety and nine 
in the wilderness, and go after that which 
was lost, make them heartily willing to be 
employed by Thee for the saving of souls. 
And do Thou clothe Thy Priests with 
righteousness, and make Thy Saints to sing 
with joyfulness. Grant this, O heavenly 
Father, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 



7. For Unity. 

O God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, our only Saviour, the Prince of 
Peace, give us grace seriously to lay to heart 
the great dangers we are in by our unhappy 
divisions. Take away all hatred and pre- 
judice, and whatsoever else may hinder us 
from godly union and concord ; that, as there 
is but one Body, and one Spirit, and one 
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Hope of our Calling, one Lord, one Faith, 
one Baptism, one God and Father of us all, 
so we may henceforth be all of one heart, 
and of one soul, united in one holy bond of 
Truth and Peace, of Faith and Charity, and 
may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
Thee; through Jesus Christ bur Lord. Amen. 
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The Church's one foundation 

Is jEsus Christ her Lord ; 
She is His new creation 

By water and the Word ; 
From heaven He came and sought her 

To be His holy Bride ; 
With His own Blood He bought her, 

And for her life He died. 

Elect from every nation, 

Yet one o'er all the earth, 
Her charter of salvation. 

One Lord, one Faith, one Birth. 
One Holy Name she blesses. 

Partakes one Holy Food, 
And to one hope she presses 

With every grace endued. 
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Though with a scornful wonder 

Men see her sore opprest, 
By schisms rent asunder, 

By heresies distrest, 
Yet Saints their watch are keeping, 

Their cry goes up, * How long ? ' 
And soon the night of weeping 

Shall be the mom of song. 

'Mid toil and tribulation, 

And tumult of her war. 
She waits the consummation 

Of peace for evermore : 
Till with the vision glorious 

Her longing eyes are blest, 
And the great Church victorious 

Shall be the Church at rest 

Yet she on earth hath union 

With God the Three in One, 
And mystic sweet conmiunion 

With those whose rest is one : 
O happy ones and holy ! 

Lord, give us grace that we. 
Like them the meek and lowly. 

On high may dwell with Thee. Amen. 
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